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AMERICAN ART AND LIFE 


By Felix Payant 
GROWTH OF AMERICAN ART 
THE EAGLE IS OUR SYMBOL 
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@ Ever increasing problems face art 
educators now. Cooperation in meeting 
these has come from all sides. Miss 
Philoma Goldsworthy, supervisor of 
Art, San Jose, California, writes: “We 
found the recent number of your maga- 
zine useful for working out our prob- 
lems. In our museum-less town the arts 
chose a central hall and moved in for 
two days’ activity. Seven thousand 
persons attended to see art in action. 
Explanatory slogans appeared through- 
out the show, among those inspired by 
DESIGN were: Art Activity for Emo- 
tional Well Being, Conserve Originality 
in Youth, Art Contributes to a Renewed 
Spirit, Busy Hands Make Steadier 
Nerves, Conserve the Initiative in Chil- 
dren, An Artist in Every Child, Art 
Creates Character, Art Experience— 
Every Child’s Heritage. An illustrated 
story of this will appear in the Septem- 
ber issue. Every teacher will need the 
help DESIGN will bring at the opening 
of the school in the Fall. 
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FOR SUPPLIES 


ART SCHOOLS. 


Pratt Institute, the Art School, James C. Boudreau, 
Dir., Brooklyn, New York. 

Ringling School of Art, Sarasota, Florida. 

The School of Fine Arts of the Buffalo Fine Arts 
Academy, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The St. Louis School of Fine Arts, St. Louis, Mo. 
Thurn Summer School of Modern Art, East Glou- 
cester, Massachusetts. 

of Vermont, Burlington-On-Lake-Cham- 
plain. 


BALL MILLS. 


The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colorado. 
The Pereny Pottery and Equipment Co., Columbus, 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


T H U R OF MODERN ART 


Not a Large School but Favored by Progressive |" 
Art Teachers and Art Students @ Modern Ideas 
@ Modern Methods @ Modern Philosophy 


1 mth year i 
descriptive folder on request 


EAST GLOUCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Winter School, 38 Joy Street, Boston, Mass, 


THE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


of the BUFFALO 


FINE ARTS ACADEMY 


Degree programs for art teachers, in association with the Uni. 
versity of Buffalo and the State Teachers College of Buffalo 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 29th—August 7th 


Ohio. 


BANDING WHEELS. 
The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colorado. 


CLAYS AND GLAZES. 


Atlanta Ceramic Laboratories, 1054 McLynn Ave., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colorado. 
= a Drakenfeld and Co., Inc., 46 Park Place, New 
ork. 
aoe Pereny Pottery and Equipment Co., Columbus, 
io. 


CRAFT SUPPLIES. 


Atlanta Ceramic Laboratories, 1054 McLynn Ave., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Lester Griswold, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


KILNS. | 
The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colorado. 
= a Drakenfeld and Co., Inc., 46 Park Place, New 
ork. 


POTTERS’ WHEELS. 


The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colorado. 
- A Drakenfeld and Co., Inc., 46 Park Place, New 
ork. 


THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the B. F. A. 
degree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Ad- 
vertising Art, Dress Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training course. Students may 
live on Campus and participate in all activities. 


For information, address: 
KENNETH D. HUDSON. Director, Room 60 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
BURLINGTON - ON - LAKE - CHAMPLAIN 


Advanced Painting from Landscape and Life for art students, profes- 
sional painters and illustrators who wish to work under the expert 
leadership of BARSE MILLER and HERBERT BARNETT. Courses in 
Art Education for executives, art supervisors and grade teachers. A 
workshop in contemporary art education taught by EUGENE MYERS. 


Summer Session from July 8 to August 18 
For Bulletin write Elizabeth V. Colburn, Art Director, 
University of Vermont, Buflington, Vt. 


DRAWING DESIGN STAGECRAFT 
PAINTING ADVERTISING GRAPHIC ART 


PHILIP ELLIOTT, Director 
1231 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 


Write for catalogue 


POSTER COMPETITION 


@ To stimulate pictorial expression of unified determin- 
ation of the nations of the Americas to remain free, the 
Museum of Modern Art will hold a Poster Competition for 
citizens of all countries in the Western Hemisphere. The 
Competition is now declared open and will close Tuesday, 
July 28, 1942, at 5 P. M. Posters arriving later than that 
hour will not be considered by the jury. 

There will be thirty-four cash prizes amounting to $2,500 
to be awarded in two groups as follows: 

Posters from the 20 American Republics: First Prize, $500; 
Second prize, $250; 5 Third prizes, each $50; 10 Fourth 
prizes, each $25. 

Posters from the U. S., its Dependencies and Canada: 
First prize, $500; Second prize, $250; 5 Third prizes, each $50; 
10 Fourth prizes, each $25. 

The winning posters will form an exhibition which will 
open at the Museum of Modern Art early next autumn and 
will later be sent on tour throughout the Hemisphere. The 
designs will be placed at the disposal of agencies of the 
United States Government for reproduction and use in the 
Americas. A complete catalog of the exhibition, illustrated 
with reproductions of the winning posters will be published 
with text in English, Spanish and Portuguese. 

The program of the Composition, also printed in English, 
Spanish and Portuguese, may be obtained by writing to the 
Director of the Competition: Eliot F. Noyes, Director, De- 
partment of Industrial Design, The Museum of Modern Art, 
11 West 53 St., New York, N. Y. 

Entries must be anonymous. It will be necessary for all 
prospective competitors from the United States and Canada 
to obtain entry blanks. One will be sent with the program; 
additional ones may be obtained from the Director of the 
Competition. Because of the time element and possible 
delays in transportation, the entry-blank requirement will 
be waived for contestants residing in the other twenty 
republics of the Americas. Instead, entrants from these 
countries will submit their designs with a removable card 
giving name and address of contestant. When received at 
the Museum, both card and design will be given an identi- 
fying number and the card removed so that the design will 
be anonymous when presented to the judges. 
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General 
1. The Arts, the Sciences, and the four Freedoms of 


Democracy provide the foundation of the civilized life. 

9. In this triumvirate of civilizing forces the arts are of 
at least equal importance with each of the other two. 

3 The Arts, because they deal with matters of the spirit, 
are a necessary balance to the Sciences and their dealing 
with the concrete facts of organized knowledge. 

4. The growth of interest in scientific knowledge during 
the past three or four centuries has been accompanied by a 
decline of interest in, and understanding of, emotional ex- 
pressions of spirit into art. This has disrupted the normal 
balance between the two fields. The crucial responsibility of 
art education today is to restore that normal balance. 

5. Since an art to be significant in the national life must 
penetrate the lives of the people, a folk-art, in the sense of 
amateur practice in any medium, becomes equally important 
culturally with a professional art. Art education must in- 
clude both fields. 

6. To be effective such a broad art education must com- 
bine the positive program of production and understanding 
through practice with awareness of the negative forces sur- 
rounding people today and have the courage to combat these. 

7. The positive forces in a people which will produce a 
living art are, to mention a few among many, insight, crea- 
tive expression and the sense of organization for both prac- 
tical and aesthetic purposes called design. 

8. The negative forces in a people which kill the art spirit 
are, among others, all copying both from nature and other 
arts, commercialization, and an intellectualism and concern 
with skills which are not balanced by feeling and sensing. 

9. It is for the preservation of these values of the spirit 
of man, along with many other values, that we are fighting 
the aggressions of totalitarian barbarism today. But it must 
be remembered that the enemies within our gates are about 
as destructive (if not as barbaric) as those without. 

10. The educational program must continue in time of 
war as in time of peace—so we shall save these values. 
Specific: Relating to the Picture, Sculpture and Thing of Use 

11. It is normal to assume that content and form should 
be approximately equal in importance in works of pictorial 
and sculptural art. It should be considered equally normal 
to swing to a dominant content in realistic art, or to dominant 
form in abstract art. 

12. Artin the modern and historical sense implies creation 
—the building of data taken from nature or any source intc 
the personai or tribal expression of the artist. 

13. All copying, from nature or any other source, is craft. 

14. Craft and technics must always be given secondary 
importance to creation and design. 

15. Emotion, feeling, sensing must be the foundation of 
all creative art practice and appreciation. Practice which is 
controlled by conscious mind will be autornatically limited 
to what is consciously learned or known. It can entirely 
miss the world of sensory experience from which the art 
experience springs. 

16. Sensory experience is most easily developed when 
not complicated by subject, the idea, or considerations of 
skill. Abstract painting or modelling, therefore, are the 
logical start of all art education. They develop native pow- 
ers which, under present conditions, are the least developed. 

17. Modern Art can be as academic as is that of the Nat- 
uralistic School which is currently called Academic. This 
results when an artist allows his expression to become frozen. 


for JUNE, 1942 


By RALPH M. PEARSON 
Design 

18. The effective expression of any subject or idea de- 
mands order in the arrangement of the parts—an order 
meeting the needs of the expression and of the artist’s feeling 
for the rightness of the relationships. Such order, in modern 
terminology, is called design. 

19. There can be no art without design. 

20. The sense of design is inherent in the capacities of 
man and has been since the beginning of his recorded history. 

21. Design is the common denominator of all the arts. It 
is timeless and placeless. 

22. Applied design is not separate in its function or value 
from so-called “fine-art” design. 

23. Creative painting and creative designing are both nat- 
ural expressions of the creative spirit in man. 

24. Design serves a practical function when it increases 
the effectiveness of the expression of subject. When it plays 
harmonic chords of line, space, color, texture, dark-light, 
form and planes to be keenly enjoyed through the sense of 
sight (as similar organizations of sound are enjoyed in music 
through the sense of hearing) its function is aesthetic. 

25. An intellectualization of the process of creation and 
design can result in art production and teaching which is 
aesthetically barren. 

Design Applied to Life 

26. The creative artist, as professional, amateur, child or 
student, should normally apply his creative design sense to 
the creating of a personal environment in harmony with 
himself. He should support those individuals, agencies and 
productions which contribute to such an harmonic contem- 
porary environment. He should have courage to oppose those 
agencies and productions which destroy such harmony. 

27. Commercialization of the arts for profit is the most 
destructive force in the general art field in society today. 

28. Living with antiques, no matter how distinguished 
they have been as an expression of their own time, creates 
a situation which is in violent discord with the individual 
who is a product of today. 

The Art Teacher 

29. Teachers of art must be creative minded, must free 
themselves from all clinches of concept and practice, must 
develop a sensitive alertness to the qualities of things, both 
animate and inanimate, in their environment, including the 
personalities of their students. They must be able to prac- 
tice what they preach and inspire enthusiasm through con- 
tagion with their own. A creative attitude of mind and a 
participating awareness of design are at least of equal import- 
ance with pedagogical knowledge. Without the former peda- 
gogical knowledge is barren in art teaching. 

30. The art teacher must avoid pressing students into his 
own or any mold. He must expect and encourage differences 
and the personal point of view and expression. 

31. The art teacher can teach design and encourage art. 
Teaching should be sympathetic guidance not dictation. 
Terminology | 

32. The title “artist” should always be modified. What 
kind of artist? There are amateur, professional, naturalistic, 
modern, creative and design-conscious artists. There are 
popular, romantic, realistic, abstract, original and derivative 
artists. There are commercial artists. The term “artist” 
used without definition is so general as to have no specific 
meaning. 7 

33. The term “art” needs similar definition. 
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By RUTH E. WHORL 
Director of Art Educ., 
Akron, Ohio 


@ At no time in the history of Art Eu- 
ucation in America have teachers been 
so concerned about the future of the 
art program in our schools. World 
aevelopments have brought about this 
concern which was not felt at the time 
of the World War of twenty years ago. 
At that time the art program was so 
separated from the school program as 
a whole, so unrelated to the things in 
which students were interested and so 
unrelated to our daily lives that the 
future of its program did not present 
a problem. But in the years following 
the World War changes have taken 
place which have given art its rightful 
place. We have seen an American art 
developing which is vital and contem- 
porary, reflecting the needs and inter- 
ests of this age of science and invention. 
The appearance of familiar things has 
changed, showing plainly the hand of 
the artist. Museums are changing from 
mausoleums to centers of art activity. 
The government has concerned itself 
- with an encouragement of the arts, a 
program which has helped to strengthen 
and vitalize their position. Many other 
changes might be cited, but the most 
stimulating one is the ever-increasing 
importance of art education in the gen- 
eral education program today. 


Understanding and interest in the art 
program on the part of the school ad- 
ministrators has been steadily increas- 
ing. This is wholesome for if our sub- 
ject has not been sold to the front office 
we can expect to do little in the com- 
munity. If this is true the arts are 
now in a good position to carry on. 
Why must we always be on the defen- 
sive? As we come face to face with 
this crisis we begin to take stock of 
ourselves in terms of accomplishment 
and plans for the future. It is a time 
to clarify our thinking and see the op- 
portunities which arise from this emer- 
gency. After the present crisis either 
expansion or curtailment will result, 
depending on whether or not we see 
these opportunities. This emergency is 
just another hammer to use in pound- 
ing away. Lip service is of little help. 
Educational associations must do more 
than talk and listen. We must put our 
best objective and critical thinking to- 
gether, considering the direction to take. 
It is too bad we must go through a war 
so things can be done better, but it 
often_takes a jolt before we face real- 
ities and give up ideas to which we 
have clung so tenaciously. More and 
more the community in which we find 
ourselves must be studied and its re- 
sources utilized. We cannot sell what 


works 


AMERICAN ART IS VITAL, CONTEMPORARY AND REFLECTS OUR AGE 
ART EDUCATION IS INCREASINGLY IMPORTANT IN GENERAL EDUCATION 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS MUST DO MORE THAN TALK AND LISTEN 
A HIGHER ORDER OF BEAUTY IN SCHOOLS WOULD INFLUENCE CHILDREN 
IF BEAUTY IS ESSENTIAL, THE COUNTRY DWELLER IS FORTUNATE 
RURAL ARTS AND CRAFTS HAVE BEEN IGNORED OR UNDERESTIMATED 
ARTS EXERT TREMENDOUS INFLUENCE ON INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 
INTEREST IN ART ON THE PART OF ADMINISTRATORS IS INCREASING 


HOW CAN OUR SCHOOLS DEVELOP A SOUND COMMUNITY EDUCATION? 


< > 


Junior Red Cross Girls Making Stuffed Toys for the Blind 


people do not understand or fail to 
want because of a lack of understand- 
ing. It is our job to show them that 
we have a sound program closely re- 
lated to the child’s interests and abili- 
ties, that art is a factor in fuller living, 
that it is practical and based on the 
interests and needs of the community. 

The real task in education today is 
how to develop what would be in the 


best sense a sound community educa- 
tion. Where teachers and administra- 
tors are aware of community needs and 
interests, and where they attempt to 
understand what resources are availa- 
ble, much can be accomplished in cre- 
ating a vital school program. Our im- 
mediate environment and local re- 
sources must be studied and more fully 
utilized by both teachers and students. 
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Since education’s great contribution to 
democratic living is to produce a more 
highly cultured, more tolerant and more 
self-reliant adult population then art 
has a significant role to play in this 
education. Communities must be stud- 
ied as to types and interests. We need 
to know whether they are industrial, 
residential, rural, large or small, and 
what constitutes their natural resources. 
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Seventh Grade Children, Akron, Working in a Housing Problem 


The findings from such a survey togeth- 
er with the best philosophy in the field 
of art should be used in setting up ob- 
jectives or guiding principles. We 
must know the community in its local 
and regional setting and build accord- 
ing to its pattern. Such a program 
will have deep social significance and 
be absolutely essential to the well-being 
of children. 


There are two ways to approach this 
problem of how best to develop com- 
munity interests. The present adult 
population could be given opportunities 
in creative art and in appreciation and 
understanding. A small community 
would lend itself best to this type of 
program. Or the community resources 
could be utilized as a means of vitaliz- 
ing the art teaching in order to produce 
a more cultured adult population. The 
latter approach seems to be the one best 
suited to the average public school. 


Every student belongs to a number 
of communities—his school, his neigh- 
borhood, his city and his country. Com- 
munity interests, therefore, center first 
about his school. What can be done to 
make the school and its surroundings 
more attractive? A visitor upon enter- 
ing the school should be immediately 
aware of an art department alive to the 
best interests of the school as these are 
expressed in the color and general ar- 
rangement of the building and its deco- 
rations. The traditional school build- 
ing was a colorless, drab place from 
which children were glad to escape. 
We lack the power to control the home 
environment of children; but if we try, 
we may influence it by surrounding 
them with a higher order of beauty in 
the school room. Since color exerts 
such a strong influence on our feelings 
and emotions, making us sad or gay, 
active or inert, why can’t our school 
rooms be more colorful? The school 
must stand as a symbol for the finer 
things of life. The art program should 
develop within students a consciousness 
of the need for beauty in the everyday 
things that surround them. All this is 
valuable to the community as it raises 
the standard of living, gives us more 
intelligent consumers and makes citi- 
zens more conscious of the practical 
aspects of art education in the schools. 


In our communities are many individ- 
uals, who because of training and expe- 
rience, have much to contribute to our 
program. Ask them to talk at meetings 
of art teachers, parents and students. 
Recently a ceramic engineer from one 
of our factories spoke to our group of 
art teachers and gave a demonstration 
in casting. The problems of the man- 
ufacturer of ceramics in meeting public 
demand made it plain that much is to 
be done toward elevating public taste. 
The president of our local camera club 
has been called upon. Find an archi- 
tect, a builder, local artists, anyone who 
can help to enrich our teaching. Ex- 
hibitions of the work of local artists 
will prove to be an inspiration to stu- 
dents. Study these artists and their 
problems in relation to the community. 


Education must take its place much 
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closer to the industrial life and to the 
soil than it is taking at the present 
time. It must not become an appren- 
ticeship to the factory or farm but 
rather that education must enable the 
worker to find in these processes mat- 
ters of interest. Leaders in the field of 
industrial design tell us not to concern 
ourselves with teaching processes in our 
high schools but rather to a develop- 
ment of the individual. Teach him to 
think, give him opportunities to experi- 
ment with many materials and give him 
the fundamental principles of design. 
The designer with the right background 
will adapt ideas to different materials 
whether it is rubber, glass, steel, plas- 
tics, or what not. Orderly thinking and 
a good art background are the essen- 
tials that industry demands of its de- 
signers. 


Rural arts and crafts have been ig- 
nored and under-estimated. It is the 
people’s art, born of utility. Native 
materials should be used by the rural 
craftsman in the development of his 
skill and taste. With many materials 
on priority lists we turn to the wide 
variety of materials nature offers us— 
husks, plants, woods, stone and clay. 
These are the fundamental craft mate- 
rials and finding new uses for them will 
cause us to use our ingenuity. Ohio 
has plenty of clay and not on priority. 
Other states have similar resources. 
Can we not recover some of the values 
that have been lost in the transition 
from the old-fashioned farm home to 
the modern farm? Can not some of the 
fireside industries be revived? Students 
in rural communities should be encour- 
aged to see that agriculture is not mere- 
ly a way of making a living.. If the 
enjoyment of beauty is essential to a 
normal life the country dweller is for- 
tunate for he has around him the won- 
der and beauty of nature. 


The arts exert a tremendous influence 
on international understanding, an un- 
derstanding based not upon facts but 
upon an attitude of respect and toler- 
ance for the art heritage of other races 
and cultures. Never has this feeling for 
tolerance toward other races been more 
needed in the world than at the present 
time. We can enrich American life by 
cultural heritage of the whole world 
without sacrificing any degree of that 
which is essentially “American.” The 
foreign-born has much to give as well 
as receive and he should feel that the 
buulding of an American culture is a 
mutual task. 


Exhibitions can be held in the school 
of the crafts of other lands. Present 
the material in such a way that it is of 


value to both the school and the com- 
munity. This might be called a “Fath- 
erland Exhibit,” “Gifts from the Old 
World” or any other appropriate title. 
School and community museums should 
make such collections to be circulated 
through schools and neighborhood cen- 
ters. Perhaps citizens representing 
these various cultural groups could talk 
to students in class or assembly. In 
such activities as these we give to the 
community a respect for other cultures 
and aesthetic standards for an Ameri- 
can culture. 


As I have mentioned previously the 
front office must first be sold on the 
art program. Our school administrators 
are anxious to know more about our 
subject but they look at it from a very 
practical point of view. They recog- 
nize its cultural value, believe every 
child should have art experiences, but 
want to see a functional program. Don’t 
make the mistake of always showing 
them water color paintings. They do 
not understand and have no words with 
which to express appreciation. They 
stand mute before these paintings and 
you have lost rather than gained. Show 
them a piece of wood-carving, a poster, 
a lay-out for some printed material, a 
mural to decorate a school building, a 
color scheme for decorating a school 
and you have “scored a hit.” Keep 
the work of the students constantly be- 
fore them through exhibitions and dem- 
onstrations. 


One of the best means of interpreting 
the art program to our community is 
through the meetings of the Parent- 
Teacher groups. I have found them a 
very interested group of people, espe- 
cially if children are working at easels 
or with craft material and you have 
with you a collection of art work done 
in the schools. Talking about art isn’t 
enough. Slides, photographs, examples 
of work together with an explanation 
should give them an understanding of 
our aims and accomplishments which 
prove very helpful to us. We hold our 
annual art exhibitions in the schools 
on the day of the May meeting of the 
P. T. A. group. It becomes “Art Day.” 
Students participate in the program and 
attention is directed in many other ways 
to the subject. Be honest with parents 
who talk to you about the wonderful 
talent their child possesses. He is usu- 
ally the child who copies from the 
comic section or magazine covers and 
whom the neighbors have agreed is a 
genius. As creative work is emphasized 
this type of problem is taken care of. 
Encourage parents to come to you to 
talk over the vocational possibilities in 
the arts. Help them to find the art 
school best’ suited to the needs of the 


student if he is to take advanced train- 
ing. 


Newspaper editors and reporters are 
always looking for news items which 
are of interest to the reading public. 
If their attention is called to the signif- 
icant things in your department or 
classes you have little difficulty in get- 
ting space in the paper. The news- 
paper can be of real service to you. 


Department stores today are really 
museums, presenting the trend in in- 
dustrial design, displays, furniture and 
decoration. Enlist the help of these 
stores in alloting space for school ex- 
hibitions and in providing educational 
exhibitions as enrichment for our pro- 
gram. More people visit department 
stores than schools or museums. One 
of our Akron department stores gave us 
their auditorium for a number of sum- 
mers in which to conduct an art school. 
Interested students from Akron attend- 
ed but best of all we reached smaller 
communities near Akron where Art 
Education was not in the school curric- 
ulum. We like to feel that this com- 
munity service has aided in developing 
an art program there. We are sure it 
has. 


The Art Education Manual for the 
Elementary Schools of Ohio devotes 
pages six and seven to suggested ways 
of relating art to the community. Read 
them carefully for they are rich in 
suggestions. Traveling exhibitions 
which have been circulated throughout 
northern Ohio the past two years by 
the N. E. O. T. A. have been of inesti- 
mable value to the teacher in the small 
school. It is hoped that more and more 
of this can be done. A library of slides 
as a loan collection would be valuable. 


The Communities constantly call up- 
on the schools to render such services 
as the making of posters, decorations 
and displays for special events. 


We want to cooperate but we must 
keep within well-defined areas and care 
exercised so that children and schools 
are not exploited. However, one of the 
finest lessons to be learned in citizen- 
ship is that of using talent for the bene- 
fit of the community. In the present 
war emergency students like to feel 
that they are making some contribution. 


There are countless other ways pecu- 
liar to our own communities in which 
we sell art education. It is timely to 
think seriously and honestly about how 
well we have done it in the past and 
how we shall plan for the future. If 
we have a sound program that is signif- 
icant socially and educationally let’s sell 
it to the schools and communities. We 
are in war but we must have “Educa- 
tion as Usual.” 
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MASKS 


hen students tire of the regular subjects in the 
design curriculum a project certain to create renewed inter- 
est is the study of the human head. 


Treating the subject abstractly or decoratively will open 
the students’ eyes to a new field of adventure in design. 
The first step is the study of the proportions of the eyes, 
nose and mouth in relation to the oval of the head. This 
should be diagramatically pictured on the blackboard and 
discussed by the teacher before the class begins to draw. I 
usually use a sheet of thin manilla paper 4”x6” folding it 
first lengthwise through the middle and through the center 
crosswise. An allowance of 2” at top, bottom and sides of 
sheet of paper gave the limitation of the design, (width. 4” 
and length 5”.) This area is laid off into four equal spaces. 
An oval was then drawn to fill exactly this space (4”x5”). 
It was then stated that the eyes come about the center of 
the space on the horizontal center line, the nose half way 


_ from center to chin and the mouth %” of the way from nose 


to chin. 


The students were then encouraged to create an original 
or ideal face on this layout or diagram. Recourse to copy 
was permissible in cases where certain types were desired 
but in no instances were the copies to be taken literally but 
merely as suggestions. The student was required to inter- 
pret rather than copy from the “scrap” model. 


it was amusing to see the results as the work progressed— 
a wide range of subjects resulted from Chinaman and Indians 
to Devils and Clowns. A few students used their classmates 
as models and these really seemed most interesting. When 
the designs were fully developed the paper was folded on 
the long center line and the mask design cut out with the 
scissors. Parts that could not be cut out were done in 
pencil and transferred by tracing on the other half of 


pattern. 


Interesting allover designs were made from these mask 
motifs by tracing them on a ruled repeating pattern known 
as a drop repeat. (A diagram that resembles brick laying 
in a wall or pavement.) <A sheet of 12”xi8” paper was pre- 
pared to receive the design, the spaces corresponding in 
area with the original sheet of paper on which the design 
was worked out. The patterns when traced were painted 
usually in one dark color contrasting with the white paper. 
As for example, black, dark blue, violet, dark green, brown 
and a very interesting shade made by adding black to ver- 
milion. An interesting play of dark and light was obtained 
by having the background dark on one half of the space and 
white on the other half, in a similar manner the face was 
treated, that is, light on dark and dark on light. 


We next enlarged the smaller mask design to a 9”x12” 
size and applied it to posters—the titles of which were sug- 
gested by the character portrayed. For the posters the 
9”x12” panel was divided into four equal spaces and a middle 
tone was used; with black for the darks and the white paper 
for the lights—3 values constituting the color scheme. 


By WILLIAM S. RICE 
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ilk screen has developed a technic of its own, excell- 
ing in flat color reproduction in limited quantities. It is a 
unique process because it is applicable to such diverse stocks 
and surfaces as metal, glass, wood, cloth, cork, linoleum, and 
foil papers, etc., as well as to paper and cardboard. It can 
be used to print with inks, paints, enamels, dyes, lacquers, 
or any other viscous matter. Inks or paints can be used 
opaque or transparent. The stock can be of any thickness 
or weight, and of practically any size. 


Such printing versatility is beyond the usual range of 
lithography and therefore the knowledge of silk screen now 
makes it possible for the graphic art industry to handle 
work which heretofore was impossible, impractical, or un- 
profitable. 


Silk screen is an extension of the field of printing beyond 
lithographic or letterpress work. Its enormous possibilities 
can be made to serve lithography as it has served letterpress 
work. Silk screen is the method for overprinting on lith- 
ographed sheets for corrections and changes on previous 
printing copy. It pays to remember that opaque paints 
of any color can be screened directly on any background. 
It matters not at all if the background is black, gray, or metal 
foil. The thickness or the shape of the lithographed display 
which requires “doctoring” by silk screen is not important 
either. Even finished, die-cut displays, mounted, easeled, 
and all can be registered and printed by this process. 


It is not reserved only for “covering up” jobs. It may be 
and is used a lot for short run imprinting on lithographed 
work. The process speaks many tongues. In one Beech-Nut 
job several years ago, Arabic, Portuguese, German, Chinese, 
French and Hebrew copies (all saying the same thing about 
the product), were very economically imprinted with light- 
colored opaque paint in a deep-colored lithographed back- 


ground. 


The perfect opacity of silk screen process paint when 
applied by the stencil, is ideal for quantity printing on glass 
and other transparent surfaces, especially where the trans- 
parent display is to be held in front of a source of light. 
Complete obliteration of light is possible only with the silk 


screen process as the thickness of the coat of paint can be ~ 


easily controlled with this method. 


The thing to remember about silk screen is that it works 
on the principle of the stencil. This immediately brings to 
mind openings in a mask through which a viscous substance 
may be made to penetrate to a fiat surface directly under- 
neath it. This means that not only can we stencil paints of 
all kinds, but also varnish, glue, asphaltum or molasses if 
we so desired. As a matter of fact, a substance almost as 
sticky as molasses is used as a base medium for holding tin- 
sel, glitter, cloth flock dust, and sand, etc. While the print 
is wet, the dust (whichever it may be), is sprinkled over the 
design and is held in place by the adhesive. Here are some 
practical applications: snow and glitter effect on cards and 
displays, cloth texture effect on fashion displays, asphaltum 
prints for subsequent etchings, etc. 


The silk screen process today is a perfected printing me- 
dium. When the design is created to be reproduced by silk 
screen, the results are highly gratifying. The flat color, 
poster technic is ideally suited for this medium. 


By J. I. BIEGELEISEN 
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By DORIS BLAKE 
Art Supervisor 
Tuscarawas Co., Ohio 


@ Art experience in rural schools in 
the past has been so meager as to be 
negligible. What passes for art in many 
one and two room schools is nothing 
more than busy work or the stereotyped 
drawing of another era in education. 
This is not art. When approached on 
the subject the teachers of the rural 
schools complain that there is no time 
to teach art. But art does not require 
more time; for it can be integrated with 
any or all subjects, and time spent on 
such integration would be far more 
profitable to both teacher and pupil. 
There is a deplorable need for such ex- 
perience in our rural schools. 


When we consider the art needs in a 
rural district we find they are funda- 
mentally the same as the art needs 
anywhere; sheer enjoyment, creative 
expression, psychological benefits, and 
craftsmanship that develops an appre- 
ciation of individual efforts and achieve- 
ments. A problem that looms large in 
rural areas is the dissatisfaction of the 
young people with their environment 
and their desire to migrate to urban 
communities. What phase of school life 
will help as much as will art to meet 
this situation. Consider how art helps 
the individual to see true values, to re- 
lease his emotions and inhibitions, to 
gain self-confidence, to feel a deep sat- 
isfaction in creating something, to find 
hobbies for long evenings, and to de- 
velop his personality. Consider the 
transformation of life, both individual 
and civic, that will come to pass when 
rural schools make awareness to beauty 
and the growth of fine taste an integral 
part of the curriculum. Consider, too, 
how art fits in with the democratic way 
of living, how it helps children to act 
co-operatively in solving problems of 
common concern, to appreciate the 
values of differences among men—which 
may help to bridge the gap between 
farmer and industrialist—and to use the 
method of critical thinking. All which 
should satisfy even the most practical- 
minded citizens; school board members 
included. 


In speaking of the one and two room 
schools I may seem to be discussing a 
fast disappearing branch of our school 
system, yet we cannot deny the fact 
that there are many of these schools in 
America, few of them offering any op- 
portunities for art expression. Some 
consolidated schools do no better. Yet 
these schools are a part of our educa- 
tional system; their students are entitled 
to equal chances to “walk ever larger 
in an ever larger world.” 
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RURAL 


DEPLORABLE NEED FOR ART EXISTS IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


FEW ONE ROOM SCHOOLS OFFER OPPORTUNITY FOR ART 


ART DEMANDS NO MORE TIME IN INTEGRATED PROGRAM 


Sixth Grade Boys Building Model Airplanes 


In Tuscarawas County, Ohio, for the 
past two years we have been working 
out a program that will encourage cre- 
ative expression and provide for growth 
in appreciation and discriminating judg- 
ment—a program that will reach the 
one and two room as well as the con- 
solidated schools. This art program like 
our music program is in the hands of 
circuit teachers. In setting it up, vil- 
lage and township boards of education 
were apprdédached. The art program 


with its aims and objectives, its ulti- 
mate values, its raison d’etre was ex- 
plained to them. An exhibit of work 
executed by students in those schools 
where the program had been in effect 
for the past year was shown to the 
boards to convince them of the value of 
art activities. The members were urged 
to have their schools participate in the 
program and thus give their children 
the advantages of a progressive school 
system based on the hypothesis that art 
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ART HELPS THE INDIVIDUAL SEE TRUE LIFE VALUES 
ART HELPS BANISH DISSATISFACTION OF RURAL YOUTH 


ART FILLS GAP BETWEEN FARMER AND INDUSTRIALIST 


Sixth Grade Rural Group at Work Painting a Mural 


is an essential factor in civilization and 
plays an important and vital part in the 
educational program. To participate in 
the art program each board agrees to 
give a contract to a circuit art teacher 
for one-half or more days per week. 

A great deal of credit goes to Supt. 
W. E. Laws through whose efforts the 
program was really instigated. And we 
must admit that all boards of education 
did not eagerly accept our plan. Many 
are too conservative to give up the age- 
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old opinions that art is too expensive, 
that it looks too much like play, that 
it takes time away from more important 
subjects and that there’s no place for 
it in the crowded schedule of the rural 
school. Art is expensive for rural 
schools where are 31% of the nation’s 
children and only 9% o° the nation’s 
wealth, but what other subject pays as 
high dividends in the fine art of living. 
As to the practical value concerning 
play and time from other subjects, this 


notion is a carry over from a pioneer 
culture when constant work alone 
meant survival. There is proof that 


schools can halve the time spent on - 


drill exercises and still maintain schol- 
astic standards. There are skills more 
socially important than those dealing 
mainly with words and numbers. 


The success of our program is depen- 
dent also on the administrator. It is 
difficult to know which has more influ- 
ence upon the status of art in our 
schools—the art teacher or the admin- 
istrator. Many principals still consider 
art one of the least important experi- 
ences in the curriculum. They think it 
enough to include it in a few elective 
periods. 

The schools that responded to our ap- 
peals to enrich their curricula with art 
education formed the nucleus for our 
program. Now with the circuit art 
teacher serving as an advisor, giving 
counsel and criticism as well as instruc- 
tion, the classroom teacher has been 
able to carry out integrated activities 
he would not have had the courage to 
attempt on his own. The majority of 
classroom teachers have expressed en- 
thusiasm about the outcomes of their 
various clasroom activities which have 
become more meaningful as they are 
integrated with art. 


Monthly bulletins are issued to those 
classroom teachers whose schools are 
not yet participating in the art program. 
This is one means of interesting the 
teachers in art education that they, as 
in the rhyme about the house that Jack 
built, may interest their students, who 
may interest their parents, who may 
demand art education for their schools. 
At the annual county fair an all-county 
art exhibit was held in conjunction with 
an afternoon and evening program of 
demonstrations by students in the var- 
ious fields of art. At the same time 
pamphlets were passed out to the pat- 
rons explaining the benefits derived 
from art education and the plan of 
introducing it into all the county 
schools. We believe that we must in- 
terest the general public, the teachers, 
the students, the administrators, and 
the board members if we are to succeed. 


All this that our rural children may 
be able to enjoy new experiences, using 
their hands, their hearts, their minds to 
create, to release a genuine self-expres- 
sion; that they may thrill to the feel of 
new materials in their hands and be 
challenged to experiment to find new 
uses for familiar materials; that they 
may enjoy the beauty of the flowers, 
the trees, the sky, and the slide under 
the microscope; and that through all 
these experiences they may become 
aware of the art heritage of the past. 
We believe that the repeated conscious 
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exposure of students to the various man- 
ifestations of beauty will ultimately 
lead to their enjoyment of them. The 
story is told of a young man who before 
entering college had enjoyed singing 
popular songs as a member of a quartet, 
Soon after he entered college he decid- 
ed to try out for the glee club. Arriv- 
ing at the place of rehearsal, he heard 
them singing Palestrina’s Plorate, O Is- 
rael! It fell on deaf ears. He came 
again and again. Each time they were 
singing Plorate, O Israel! Thirteen 
times he heard them sing it, but not 
till the fourteenth time did he get a kick 
out of it. We are prone to enjoy those 
things that are familiar to us, and it has 
been suggested that children be given 
many experiences in the enjoyment of 
the fine arts and fine machine made 
products. 


The vocational subjects have been 
forging ahead with great impetus. Here 
is a field where certainly there is a need 
for integration with art. It is not 
enough to know how to make a dress, 
but that dress should be designed to 
complement the personality of the in- 
dividual who wears it. In one of our 
high schools we are introducing a plan 
to include art as a related part of the 
home economics and industrial arts de- 
partments. If we can prove the value 
of art in these courses much of our 
problem will be solved. We can justify 
art if we can make it touch the lives of 
everyone. 


With the plan of organization that I 
have explained we can in a way offer 
the same advantages enjoyed by a large 
city system. We can build an extensive 
file of illustrative material and a library 
of slides, and procure exhibits for ex- 
change among the schools. There is al- 
so the possibility of purchasing supplies 
iniarger quantities on this same county 
basis. 

We realize that in our attempt to at- 
tain such a program we have left much 
to be desired, and are constantly aware 
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of inadequacies. But what ground 
rural art has gained must not be relin- 
quished in spite of priorities and ration- 
ings. 


‘We are facing a war emergency. What 
we do about it must be in accord with 
the best philosophy and psychology of 
art education, and the principals of 
democratic living. We are all too well 
aware of the fact that there will be a 
scarcity of materials for the duration of 
the war. 


The possibility of a paper shortage 
may well be our first concern. We are 
not going to reduce the size of our 
paper for drawing and painting, but we 
can use both sides of the paper. When 
paper for friezes and-murals is no long- 
er available we shall still have the 
blackboards. Here is a means for cre- 
ative experimentation that is often neg- 
lected. Some day our walls may be so 
finished that they too may be used for 
creative expression. We may also 
guide expression that would ordinarily 
be made on paper to some other form. 
Have we provided for sufficient expe- 
riences in three-dimensional expression? 
We have at our very back doors—and 
front doors, too—an abundance of clay. 
This is a field of great possibilities for 
Ohio schools, especially in rural areas 
where the clay is literally clinging to 
our feet. With plans for an outdoor 
kiln and recipes for simple glazes, we 
can experiment with a material that is 
the basis of one of the leading industries 
of our county. 


Our second concern is with paint 
brushes. We shall have to give what 
brushes we have very careful treatment. 
Finger painting may be one substitute, 
but it cannot supplant painting as a 
form of expression. One day in the 
first grade when there were not enough 
brushes for all those who wanted to 
paint, one little fellow very nonchalant- 
ly set to work with his paste brush. I 
do not wish to recommend paste brushes 
for painting, but to point out the ingen- 


uity of children in finding their own 
substitutes for unavailable materials. 
With the same ingenuity the art teacher 
can plan a vital art program around 
those materials that are plentiful—a 
program that will stimulate art expres- 
sion and experimentation, give the child 
a place in his social group, and grow a 
responsiveness to the stimuli of beauty 
in many forms. 


We have only to look around us to 
find substitute materials in potatoes for 
printing, cornstalks and husks for pup- 
pets or even lettering, wood for carving 
and construction, gourds and nuts, flow- 
ers and vegetables for arranging, nat- 
ural dyes, and scrap materials for mar- 
ionettes. The field of landscaping is 
close to the rural child; we have the 
materials and certainly the need for it. 


A more serious problem in rural areas 
at the moment is the tire situation. Al- 
though now it is impossible for teachers 
to secure tires, the National Education 
Association and the State Department 
of Education are putting forth every 
effort to secure a priority rating for 
superintendents, supervisors and circuit 
teachers. We hope that through their 
efforts something will be done to secure 
the necessary tires, if the work of the 
rural schools is to continue. Mean- 
while we are planning our circuit to 
reduce mileage as much as possible. 


We must convince the populace that 
art is a very necessary part of living. 
It determines the clothes we wear, the 
homes in which we live, our streets and 
highways, our public buildings, the very 
appearance of our villages and cities. 
It gives us hobbies to keep us young 
and to make steady hands and steady 
nerves at a time when they are sorely 
needed. We as art teachers have the 
responsibility and power to control the 
direction art will take today. Will it 
be growing, expanding, seeking new 
ways and new means to stimulate inven- 
tiveness, imagination, creativeness, dis- 
crimination and appreciation? 
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@e An exhibition of art from high 
schools in the region of Greater New 
York was recently held at R. H. Macy’s. 
There was displayed work by pupils in 
public, parish and private schools. Each 
object bore a seal designating its classi- 
fication as to group. The classifying 
was: 


Group 1—Students whose total art 
instruction is not more than five hours 


a week. 


Group 2—Students whose total art 
instruction is more than five hours a 


week. 


The exhibit was arranged in sections, 
mainly: Textile and Metal Crafts, Pic- 
torial Illustration, Decorative and Cos- 
tume Design, Advertising Arts, Indus- 
trial Design, Graphic Arts, and Photog- 
raphy. 


The observer’s initial impression of 
the exhibit was naturally formulated 
by the first section visited and his indi- 
vidual concept of creative art. It seem- 
ed, more because of location than 
choice, many casual visitors strolled into 
the handiest section—Textile and Metal 
Crafts. There was found, surrounded 
by other displays, a vast array of nee- 
dlepoint. Picture after picture bore a 
feeling of sameness whether it was a 
study of flowers, pastoral lands, or street 
scenes. Nearby were pupils demon- 
strating the craft; each was painstak- 
ingly following a pattern of victorian 
influence. Surely there was some es- 
sentially creative design amidst the en- 
tire show! Yes, tucked away in a cor- 
ner were found several pieces of real 
interest. Here, the needlepoint showed 
evidence of a marked creativeness; the 
pattern was of abstract design wholly 
conceivable to a High School pupil. 
Looking further, another school showed 
needlepoint for a practical purpose. 
There were belts, bags, and cap sets 
with geometric designs or conventional 
nature forms. 


Walking into the section titled Pic- 
torial Illustration was as if entering a 
new era. Upon the walls were hung 
oils, watercolors, colored inks, black ink 
and pencil drawings. The pupils dis- 
played a healthy interest in American 
life and strove to record facts of their 
environment. There were scenes de- 
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picting classmates in familiar poses, ob- 
jects within the pupils’ range of vision, 
views of the river front, the street, the 
beach, etc. The manner of working 
was seldom stylized but showed an in- 
dividual approach to the subject. At 
times, pictures were found which gave 
evidence of outstanding emotional 
depth in interpretation of the subject. 
It did seem as if the pupils were not 
painfully learning to say nothing skill- 
fully, (using Ralph M. Pearson’s words 
in “Experiencing Pictures.’’) 


In the section Decoration and Cos- 
tume Design, there were found many 
examples of fine rhythmic patterns for 
fabrics. In general, the designs fea- 
tured small repeats with flowers as the 
dominant motif. A Mexican influence 
was noticeable in various layouts de- 
picting sombreros, donkey carts, and 
cactaccous plants. Only two textile de- 
signs showed the influence of current 
events, these being: The American Eagle 
and soldiers. 


The Photography display was note- 
worthy both from the standpoint of 
technic and composition. The pupils 
showed an understanding of the tech- 
nicalities of the media. The enlarge- 
ments evinced an awareness of the im- 
portance of design; they were carefully 
composed with an emphasis on space 
filling. 


Perhaps the most interesting part of 
the show to the layman was a demon- 
stration of sketching. People, attracted 
by art in progress, gathered about girls 
and boys who were drawing from a 
model. The media used was varied: 
pencil, watercolor, charcoal, conte and 
lithographic crayon. In the manner of 
working, the personal interpretation 
was paramount and the likenesses ob- 
tained were gratifying. But, above all, 
the pupils were enjoying themselves 


and were having a good time. They 
were uninhibited; their cheerful banter 
seemed to add zest to their creative pur- 
suit. 


A note of mystery was injected into 
the exhibit by the notation, “Not En- 
tered for Competition,” repeatedly seen 
under Textile Decorations. These dec- 
orations were a series of hand-blocked 
fabrics which were very charming in 
design. An attempt to discover the 
why of specific classification 
brought fourth sundry reasons. One 
informant stated the material was tech- 
nically unfit because of poor workman- 
ship. Another said there was floor 
space unfilled and the prints were mere- 
ly added as a decorative contribution. 


The same notation appeared in the 
Metal Craft section and it is presumed 
that the same reason applied. In either 
instance the workmanship left progress 
to be desired but, if that be a disad- 
vantage, it seems the creativeness of 
design offset the fault. 


It is not known whether or not the 
true reason for the attention-getting 
signs were unearthed, but it is known 
that many observers enjoyed these dis- 
plays for their true worth. Their en- 
joyment was in no way distracted by 
constantly looking to see if this or that 
piece was awarded a prize. 


At any exhibit it is interesting to 
hear the comment of fellow spectators. 
Two individuals, more talkative than 
usual, contributed this bit of news: “One 
of the prize winners in the graphic arts 
section, left the face of her subject un- 
finished because she was unable to cut 
the features from the linoleum block. 
The teacher had a grand time apologiz- 
ing to the pupil and explaining to the 
class!” Whether this be gossip or fact, 
it did furnish a humorous incident. 


Leaving the display rooms was the 
end of an enjoyable afternoon. One 
felt that considerable progress had been 
made in the art education offered pu- 
pils. Amid the confusion and troubles 
of the world, it is good to know that 
boys and girls can still find and depict 
the brighter moods of life. Whether it 
be a large or small city, this exhibition 
might represent activities of pupils 
throughout the nation. 
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@ Children are very responsive organ- 
isms. They see, hear, feel, and are 
keenly aware of the life about them. 
Normal children, with some encourage- 
ment, will wish to relate their experi- 
ences or explain them in some way. 
This response to experiences may take 
shape verbally or kinesthetically, or it 
may be expressed through the graphic, 
plastic, or dramatic arts, or in music. 
When children are encouraged to re- 
spond to their experiences in several of 
these possible ways, their experiences 
will be more meaningful to them. 


There are two aspects of creative act- 
ivity. It is easy for the child to aban- 
don reality and simply use paints, clay 
or other materials to record his feelings 
or imaginings. In this, the first aspect 
of creative activity, the experience is 
fun in and for itself. This is nothing 
more than the elucidation in some me- 
dium of one’s ideas, emotions, and feel- 
ings. The response will be a personal 
one and may or may not be related to 
any other activity and may have no 
meaning other than that suggested by 
the expression itself. It may be a 
unique kinesthetic or verbal interpre- 
tation, or it may be in one of the arts. 


The second aspect of creative activity 
is very similar to the first. Here the 
child’s expression is dependent upon a 
little technical information—it is based 
upon research and the interpretation of 
this research. It encourages an expres- 
sion of the child’s understanding of sub- 
jects and at the same time clarifies and 
pins down their meaning. It is here 
that the child seeks accuracy in most 
of his problems. For example, when 
he finds he cannot express his idea be- 
cause he does not know how to manipu- 
late his medium to produce the results 
he wishes, the teacher will either teach 
him the necessary technics of figure 
drawing, perspective, paint mixing, etc., 
that he needs or he will assist him to 
get the information for himself by sug- 
gesting study sources. The modern 
school encourages the development of 
both of these types or aspects of cre- 
ative activity. Expression will often 
be a combination of both of these as- 
pects. 

Of the many things that affect expres- 
sion, perhaps environment is the most 
important. Until recently the home 
environment exerted the most import- 
ant influence upon the children. Now 
in many cases, however, the influence 
of the parents and the home is becom- 
ing secondary to that of the teacher and 
the school. Although the school is able 
to contribute more to the child’s devel- 
opment now than ever before, yet 
American parents must carry their 
share of the responsibility in acquaint- 
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ing the child with the world’s culture. 
The home, the teacher, and the school 
should all make important contributions 
to the child’s development. 

The teacher can encourage the natural 
interests of children to discern beauty, 
color, and the art which is around them. 
Often the teacher is largély responsible 
for the kindling of that spark of cre- 
ative imagination which exists in all 
normal children. The wise teacher, too, 
provides rich experiences for her pu- 
pils, as she realizes that before one can 
express an idea in any way, one must 
first have the idea. Ideas and experi- 
ences, which will serve admirably for 
class activity, will be suggested in 


has been found successful. When orig- 
inality and initiative are not encouraged 
or when premium is placed on correct 
and uninspired repetition of the teach- 
er’s ideas, patterns, and solutions, it is 
easy for the children’s work to become 
stereotyped. 

The integrated program found in the 
progressive school stimulates expres- 
sion yet successfully combats hack- 
neyed expression of any kind. Such a 
program incorporates various subject- 
matter fields in a logical way. In an 
integrated program the class activities, 
a vital part of the work, contribute di- 
rectly to the knowledge and under- 
standing, the skills and abilities, the 


abundance if the teacher will discover 
and utilize the wealth of resources 
found in any community. 

In the homes in many communities 
there are fine examples of hand craft 
of other lands obtained by the families 
through inheritance or travel. A wide- 
awake teacher will discover these homes 
and often be able to get the parents to 
loan these fine examples of simple art 
for the inspiration of her young artists. 
Then, every community has some 
movies, museums, galleries, libraries, 
churches, parks, airports, garages, or 
creameries which can be used as re- 
sources for firsthand experiences around 
which later meaningful class activity 
may center. 

Teachers are aware that it is extreme- 
ly easy for the expression of ideas to 
become hackneyed! This is true be- 
cause the human organism is predis- 
posed to easy solution of problems and 
tends to repeat a behavior pattern that 


appreciations and attitudes of the chil- 
dren. The teacher supervises and di- 
rects the activities, but much of the 
planning is done by the children as a 
functioning democratic group. The pu- 
pils bring to bear various subject-mat- 
ter fields in the examination and explo- 
ration of the problems which they set 
for themselves. Planning a unit of 
work is in itself a high type of creative 
expression. 

Let me describe an example of cre- 
ative art activities which grew out of 
an integrated unit carried on in the sec- 
ond grade. 

For a number of weeks the children’s 
interest was centered in the study of a 
grocery store. This center of interest 
gave an excellent opportunity for a 
well-balanced program; it admitted the 
integration of many subject-matter 
fields. There was nothing haphazard 
about the unit; study entered into every 
stage in its development. As a lan- 
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guage activity the children sent a letter 
to one of the local grocers asking if 
they might come and see his store. 
While visiting it, they looked around at 
the display of goods, watched the grocer 
sell some groceries, etc. Upon their 
return to school they planned and built 
a store for themselves using lath, cloth, 
paper, nails, and other building mate- 
terials. One of the upper grades was 
studying electricity, and a group of 
these “experts” installed a light in the 
store. The children stocked their store 
with foods. They made and painted 
awnings and a sign for the front. They 
trimmed the little windows; they made 
price tickets; they cut aprons for the 


little boy had cut a number of round 
holes in paper and was planting the 
seeds through the holes. The little girl 
explained that he was doing this so that 
the pineapples would grow straight and 
weeds could not grow near the plants. 
One boy drew a picture of a creamery. 
This activity gave the children a great 
deal of opportunity for expressing their 
own ideas. In this exercise they were 
drawing creatively upon their well-laid 
background. The children dearly love 
to do things in connection with a larger 
problem. 

Integrated activities allow each child 
to make his contribution toward solving 
the problem that the class has selected. 


CLASS ROOM 


By EUGENE MYERS 
Director of Art 
Teachers College 
Mayville, North Dak. 


clerks; they made a few posters adver- 
tising a sale. These creative activities 
were largely ones demanding accuracy 
and necessitated a certain amount of 
research on the part of the children. 


One day they had a purely creative 
activity based upon their understanding 
and experience. Big sheets of paper 
were distributed. The teacher asked a 
few questions about the sources of some 
of the foods they had studied. Each 
child had several contributions to make. 
The teacher then asked the children if 
they would like to select some food and 
draw a picture of where it grew or 
where it was produced. Among the 
pictures that were produced were: a 
view of the ocean showing where fish 
came from, some showed grain fields, 
some showed gardens, some showed 
orange groves, many showed apple or- 
chards. One little girl had made a spe- 
cial study of Hawaii. She drew a pic- 
ture of a boy planting pineapples. The 
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Here basic human needs found in chil- 
dren as well as adults are being satis- 
fied. The need of exercising one’s ca- 
pacities in doing something to solve a 
problem, the need of learning to work 
with others toward a worthy aim, and 
the need of gaining the approbation of 
one’s co-workers. Working through the 
integrated problem the teacher can do 
much to help the child develop his abil- 
ity to express himself. There are so 
many kinds of work to be done to devel- 
op the project that each child will find 
an activity suited to his level of ability. 
Each child is encouraged to make his 
individual solution to his part of the 
problem; no matter how original his 
solution my be, his idea is given a trial; 
each child learns to work with others 
toward the completion of the whole 
problem and in doing this learns to re- 
spect his classmates’ ideas. 


Even when class activities are ap- 
proached in as ingenious a manner as 


they were when the children were 
studying the grocery store, expression 
may become hackneyed. It is a con- 
stant struggle for the teacher to prevent 
it in the classroom. Here are some of 
the devices which the wise teacher may 
utilize in discouraging stereotyped ex- 
pression. 


The teacher can introduce new media 
which will lift the children out of a 
slump. In expression in graphic-plastic 
arts, for example, such media as rubber 
tubing, clay, papier-mache, Keene’s ce- 
ment, plastics, metal etching, even stock 
quotation sections of the big daily news- 
papers make novel and interesting-tex- 
tured work paper. 


Cleverly organized art exhibits can 
serve as an incentive for creative ex- 
pression. Classroom exhibits from their 
own class should consist of the work 
which is particularly original. Exam- 
ples of such work by former classes may 
be shown in these, too. Sometimes the 
children enjoy exchanging exhibits with 
other grades in their building and from 
other schools in the city. It is fun to 
see what the “other fellow” is doing. 
Then, there are exhibits that can be 
obtained which contain work by chil- 
dren in distant cities. Such exhibits of 
actual children’s work are really very 
important in opening up ideas for other 
children. Naturally the children will 
not wish to or be allowed to copy these. 


Trips and excursions give the chil- 
dren a chance to see new things which 
they may use in their work. Reading 
and studying new books and papers are 
helpful, too. 


Well-planned class activities will 
draw upon the children’s imagination 
all of the time, but in a variety of ways. 
As source material the teacher may 
stimulate the children to see the beauty 
which is everywhere, but so often hid- 
den. It is easy for them to envision 
the cool, deep shadows in a woodland 
on a hot summer’s day, the tintinnabu- 
lation of bells, the rhythm of the rain 
and the wind. It is impossible for the 
expression of such material to become 
stereotyped—it demands an entirely or- 
iginal solution. 


The school can solve the problem of 
hackneyed expression through the use 
of the integrated program. The re- 
search which the caildren carry on in 
connection with their solution of the 
many problems presented provides a 
rich background upon which they may 
draw to express their ideas. These 
projects offering a variety of problems 
to be solved in a great number of media, 
challenge the development of the max- 
imum amount of originality and initia- 
tive of each child. 
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CAMOU FLAGE GROUND PATTERNS 


This is Part Il in series on Design vs. 
Bombardier. Part I appeared in May issue. 


By HY DEE 


@ Imperfect camouflage is most incrim- 
inating, hence the importance of a well- 
planned ground pattern. The camou- 
flage design for ground patterns is born 
on the drawing board or in three-dimen- 
sional form on the model. In any case 
two-dimensional sketches usually pre- 
cede the final design. 

As was explained in Part I, the two- 
dimensional drawing closely approxi- 
mates the vertical aerial photograph 
while the three-dimensional model the 
oblique aerial photograph, or in either 
case, aerial viewpoints. After prelim- 
inary sketches a master plan should be 
made of the entire area to which may 
be keyed individual plans showing de- 
tails of the target and all important and 
vital points. 

A satisfactory scale for the latter is 1 
inch=32 feet since this is large enough 
to show details, yet not too large as to 
be cumbersome. In the master plan 
the scale cannot be smaller than 1 inch 
=1000 feet since the altitude must also 
be scaled for viewing the model; two 
feet away approximating 24,000 foot al- 
titude. Anything smaller would be too 
microscopic to be of practical value. 
The larger the scale, the easier for the 
designer. 

If two-dimensional drawings are used 
exclusively, three-dimensional problems 
may be overlooked. Many an idea 
which looks excellent in the drawing 
will be exploded when applied in three- 
dimensional form. 

After the scale has been determined, 
the plan must be orientated in regard 
to compass directions. At least North 
must be plainly and accurately marked 
on each drawing or model where it can 
be referred to at any time. Directions 
are not only important in keying detail 
plans to the master, but in the determ- 
ination of shadow areas. 

While all shadow areas in the north- 
ern hemisphere are to the north of ob- 
jects, they travel also from west to east, 
this being dependent upon the time of 
day. Seasonal variance of shadows de- 
termines the length of the north shad- 
ow. To determine the north-south 
shadow component, one must know the 
degree of north latitude which is the 
same as the angle of the sun at the 
Equinox. 

By June 26th the sun is 23 degrees 
north of the Equator and by December 


Two-dimensional drawings versus three-dimensional models 


“Invisibility” depends upon background ® No blank spaces 


Shadows ® Mother Nature’s camouflage © Man-made deception 
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Shadow patterns resulting from a tank fifty feet high and fifty feet in diameter. 


23rd, 23 degrees south. This makes a 
possible 46 degree north-south variance 
of angle. If the objective area to be 
camouflaged is located at 30 degrees 
north latitude, a tank 50 feet high will 
vary in its north shadow from negligible 
to slightly over 60 feet since the angle 
of the sun varies from approximately 6 
degrees on June 26th to approximately 
53 degrees on December 23rd. 


The east-west shadows will travel 
with the sun approximately at 15 de- 
grees per hour, being practically negli- 
gible at noon, (sun time) except for 
the sides of the object, when the sun is 
at its zenith. The length of the shadow 
being called L, the height of the object 
in feet H and the elevation of the sun 
D, the exact length of the shadow may 
be determined in feet thus: 

H 


i= 

Tan LS 

The shadow pattern resulting from a 
tank 50 feet high by 50 feet in diameter 
will appear as shown above. Note that 
the extreme shadow areas only are 
shown. 

Because of the shadow problem alone, 
if for no other reason it is a good idea 
to use a three-dimensional model. If 
the scale is accurate and not too small, 
shadow areas can be approximated from 


the model. If one had access to the 
actual structures and could measure 
shadow areas at various seasons and 
times of day, calculation could be elim- 
inated. Remember that shadow areas 
move constantly, never being exactly 
the same any two days of the year. For 
practical purposes only approximation 
is generally satisfactory, but no perti- 
nent points must be overlooked which 
might betray the whole camouflage 
scheme. 

The shape of shadows is governed by 
the law of perspective. The sun’s rays 
can be considered as parallel. 


A practical relief model can be made 
with cardboard of uniform thickness, 
scaling elevations by layers. For ex- 
ample: if a scale of 1 inch=1000 feet 
is used, if the cardboard runs 50 layers 
to an inch, each layer would represent 
20 feet. An exaggeration of a fourth 
is permissible in such small scale mod- 
els, but, if shadow measurments are to 
be taken which would necessitate a 
larger scale, elevation must also accu- 
rately follow the scale. 


Cardboard is excellent in making con- 
tours where plaster is not expedient. 
Each piece is cut to size and shape, be- 
ing glued one on another until the de- 
sired contour is achieved. Buildings 
can be cut from balsa wood such as is 
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used in making model airplanes. It is 
well to spray the cardboard edges with 
shellac to prevent curling. Finishing 


’ texture and details may be applied with 


fine clay or plaster, oil, tempera, and 
other materials. In casting from raw 


cardboard, it should be soaked first in. 


oil. 

It is taken for granted that the de- 
signer is well acquainted with all the 
principles and laws governing light, 
color and their practical application. 
How and what we see depends largely 
upon these. 

There are three stages in which in- 
dustrial camouflage may be applied: 
(1) Toning down or superficial treat- 
ment; (2) Concealment by temporary or 
removable means; (3) Complete burial 
of the target by permanent treatment; 
complete orientation or treatment of the 
target area and permanent measures 
from the planting or removal of vegeta- 
tion to the construction of dummies and 
decoys. 

There are three fundamental pattern- 
ideas in camouflage: disruptive, immi- 
tative and “dazzle.” 

The disruptive design attempts to vis- 
ually destroy the original ground pat- 
tern. This is achieved by setting up 
contradictory patterns which disguise 
the basic features, coincident to the or- 
iginal pattern, yet obliterating its out- 
lines and contours. Contours are made 
unrecognizable by the use of interrup- 
ting patterns extending beyond the orig- 
inal margins of typical shapes. 


Wherever there is marked continuity 
of line or form it should be separated 
visually by means of pattern. Contig- 
uous but separate structures can be join- 
ed optically by means of coincident pat- 
terns. The result will be that the bomb- 
ardier, looking for a large flat building, 
will see a number of small uninterest- 
ing ones; or, in the case of a string of 
easily identified separate units, he will 
see a continuous pattern which is noth- 
ing like, in appearance, the ground pic- 
ture he is seeking to recognize in those 
precious seconds. 


Immitative patterns seek to present 
“more of the same,” omitting the target 
from the ground picture. In rural loca- 
tions farm buildings, ploughed fields, 
woods, orchards or pasture land can be 
simulated. In urban industrial districts 
any of these would excite suspicion and 
typical “more of the same” shapes, com- 
patible with the local area must be sim- 
ulated. 

The camoufieur will do well to study 
Mother Nature’s camouflage by which 
she protects birds, animals, insects, rep- 
tiles and even plants. She minimizes 
shadow areas by means of orientation, 
structural applications and counter- 
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shading. The latter is a means in which 
highlights are darkened and shadow 
areas lightened to reduce contrast of 
tone by which contour is distinguished. 


Resemblance of color between the 
object and its background is nature’s 
favorite method of protection. A bird 
out of its natural habitat may become 
conscious when it could scarcely be 
seen if in its native environment. 


The designer will readily see that 
background is the secret of invisibility. 
Vision is assisted by contrast. Since 
camoufiage seeks to deter rather than 
assist visual acuity, blending rather 
than contrasting backgrounds are de- 
sired. 


Deceptive coloration due to superim- 
posed and contrasting patterns tend to 
distract the attention from and thereby 
conceal contours. Examples of this are 
the zebra, the tiger, the leopard and 
the giraffe. Snakes often present ver- 
itable optical illusions in color and 
movement. 


In camouflage this method is often 
referred to as “dazzle.” 


OPTICAL ILLUSIONS 


@ Deceptive tonal contrast due to su- 
perimposed patterns which tend to dis- 
tract the attention, thereby concealing 
actual contours and dimensions of ob- 
jects is one of nature’s favorite methods 
of protective concealment. In camou- 
flage this type of design is often refer- 
red to as “dazzle.” 


While there is value in its application 
when cleverly woven into the ground 
picture, the greatest drawback lies in 
too theoretical an application of the 
principles involved. Of course, one can 
see without knowing how he does so, 
but an understanding of optics will as- 
sist the designer in making evident that 
which is not there and undiscernable 
that which actually exists. 


In the creation of deceptive camou- 
flage designs theories proposed on the 
drawing board are often soon disposed 
of when applied to the scale model, and 
again when applied to actual installa- 
tion. While the creative process may 
involve many “crazy ideas” out of 
which may come one that will stand all 
tests, rigid tests with the actual mate- 
rials involved in installation are neces- 
sary to prove the value of ideas in ac- 
tual protective concealment practice. 


The designer’s problem involves line 
and form as well as the color and tex- 
ture which makes contour discernable 
whether it be actual or simulated. For 
this reason the camoufleur should be 
acquainted with the physical and psy- 


chological aspects of optics involving 
light, color and shadow. While vision 
is dependent upon the reflection of light 
from a surface, its color being a quality 
of that light which assists in identifying 
the surface, what we appear to see is 
affected strongly by judgment and 
knowledge based upon past experience. 


The balance of physical and psycho- 
logical factors of visual perception can 
be expressed by this equation: 


Visual perception=Knowledge of an 
object gained through vision. Discrim- 
ination through judgment--Correction 
from knowledge gained through past 
experience. 


The eyes are habitually used together 
with the brain blending the two result- 
ing images from both eyes together 
when the attention is concentrated upon 
an object. This is called stereoptican 
vision and enables one to see three-di- 
mensionally. The displacement of the 
eyes makes this possible. 


To demonstrate this set an ink bottle 
several feet below and in front of the 
eyes. View it with both eyes, then 
with the right eye closed, then with the 
left eye closed. The combination of the 
image gained by the right eye and the 
left eye will result in a composite image 
as in Figure 1, Page 18. 

In opposition to stereoptican vision 
is the principle of retinal rivalry. To 
demonstrate this place a red lens over 
one eye and a green lens over the other 
eye. The colors are not mixed by the 
visual sense, instead the visual field 
will appear alternately green and red. 

Thus it becomes evident that by the 
employment of contradictory effects by 
means of stereoptican vision, retinal 
rivalry, simultaneous contrast, aerial 
perspective and defraction, the eyes of 
the bombardier can be confused. If 
the target he seeks is not visible to him, 
there is a 50-50 chance of his not hitting 
the mark and his chances are decreased 
further if tell-tale landmarks have also 
been treated. However, repetition of 
deception decreases its value and can 
either betray or arouse suspicion if not 
properly executed. Less caution is re- 
quired on small moving targets where 
dazzle is used merely to lessen the 
chances of a direct hit. 


The maximum visual angle of the 
normal eye is five minutes of a degree. 
Light reflected from a surface subtend- 
ing this angle passes through the focal 
point of the lens of the eye where it 
intersects itself to project the image 
upon the retina as shown in Figure 2. 
I is the image; V is the visual angle and 
a, b and ec are different sized objects 
subtending the same visual angle, being 
at various distances. 


While we physically perceive space 
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Figure I 


Demonstration of 
stereoptican vision 


as viewed with 


the left eye 


Figure Il 
Perception of size 


SOURCE 


OPAQUE SURFACE” 


Figure IV 
Reflection-absor ption 


relationships by means of the visual 
angle subtended, experience tells us that 
the more distant an object the smaller 
it will appear. In Figure 3, A subtends 
a greater visual angle than B, yet, be- 
cause we know that B is more distant, 
we judge it rightly as of the same 
height as A. 

There are other contributing factors 
in the perception of space. Objects 
viewed through rain-washed atmos- 
phere appear nearer and smaller than 
in dust-laden air. In mist or fog half- 
hidden objects appear far away and of 
super-normal size. Dust particles in 
the air magnify aerial perspective. 

According to the law of aerial per- 
spective as an object recedes into dis- 
tance its color tends to become cooler 
and lighter in value. By utilizing these 
means together with color emphasis il- 
lusions may be perpetrated. 


as viewed with 


both eyes 


REFLECTION OF 
UNABSORBED 


LIGHT 


Reflection-Refraction 


Light is radiant energy rendering 
visible to the eye any surface from 
which it is reflected. Of the multitude 
of microscopic rays from the sun which 
reach us, but 40% is visible, breaking 
up into the spectrum. Of the 60% in- 
visible rays 4% is ultra-violet and 56% 
infra-red carrying the sun’s heat. The 
quality of infra-red reflectancy of a ma- 
terial often plays an important part in 
its adaptibility for camouflage purposes. 

While the ability of a surface to ab- 
sorb certain wave-lengths of light (col- 
ors) and to reflect others determines its 
apparent color, its general ability to 
reflect light is determined by its tex- 
ture. The more matt the texture, the 
less reflection, ergo, the less visible is 
the surface. Deep matt textures are 
most desirable in camouflage for this 
reason. 


When rays’of sunlight, which are par- 


Figure Ill 
Distance vs. Size 


as viewed with 
the right eye 


SHEET OF 
WATER 
RF 
Figure V = 


allel, fall upon a lustre (smooth and 
highly reflective) surface, reflection 
passes off from the surface also in par- 
allel rays. The angle of reflection is 
governed by the angle of the light caus- 
ing it, angle R of reflection being equal 
to angle I, the angle of incidence, as in 
Figure 4. When the source of light is 
not apparent, the eye tends to accept 
the source of reflection as the source 
of light. In some instances the reflec- 
tion is so strong as to make photography 
possible. 


In the case of sheets of water, regard- 
less of the depth, the same thing hap- 
pens, except that only a portion of the 
light is reflected while the remainder 
is reflected through the surface as in 
Figure 5. It is therefore evident that 
the reflectant factors of surfaces must 
be considered not only for purposes of 
duplication, but for visibility. 
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Reflectant factors in the case of can- 
vas: 
Color PhotographicR.F. Visual R.F. 


White 56.0% 64.8% 
Gray 17.5% 20.1% 
Black 6.7% 7.5% 


The R.F. of a surface is the percent 
of light reflected from it as compared 
with that falling upon it. The more 
matt the texture of the surface the low- 
er the R.F. Wet ground has a 20% 
lower R.F. than dry ground. Barren 
ground is half as reflective as natural 
cement areas which have an R.F. of 
about 25%. 

Most reflective are the lustre surfaces 
which are hard and smooth, but not 
necessarily glossy. Glossy surfaces fol- 
low the law of reflection practically un- 
interrupted by absorption or defraction. 
Next in reflectivity are the granular sur- 
faces such as sand or gravel. These 
merely break up the direction of re- 
flections, making them less visible, 
while absorbing little. 

In deep matt textures the multiplicity 
of reflections and their deflections swal- 
low up much of the light, making for a 
low R.F., hence low visibility. While 
a field of corn two feet high may pre- 
sent the same color appearance to the 
eye as one six feet high, it will appear 
different to the camera because the dif- 
ference in texture and shadow influ- 
ences the tone. Stalks blown by the 
wind to reveal patches of ground will 
also affect the R.F. 

Optical illusions are made possible 
due to the “corrective” influence habit- 
ually acquired through experience and 
training. Since we have learned to 
automatically correct certain sights al- 
lowing others to go uninfluenced, optical 
illusions which take advantage of this 
become effective when cleverly em- 
broidered into the camouflage pattern. 
One can be purposefully caused to “cor- 
rect” when there is no correction. 

There are seven general classifications 
of illusions of space, direction and view- 
point: 

(1) Distortion of parallels. 

(2) Additive effects misdirecting the 
attention. 

(3) Comparison of areas. 

(4) Afflicting angles. 

(5) Horizontal vs. vertical, wherein 
verticals appear of greater length than 
horizontals of the same size. 

(6) Equivocal figures, 
changing viewpoints. 

(7) Misdirectional lines. 

In the June, 1941, issue of DESIGN 
perspective and optical illusions were 
applied to architecture and other art 
forms. The same principles hold good 
in camouflage and can be employed to 
assist the camoufleur in achieving his 
purpose. See following Figure. 


involving 
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Are These Lines Parallel? 


While there is much practical infor- 
mation in regard to the uses of color 
and actual materials in camouflage, 
space does not permit its discussion. 


SUMMARY 


The camoufieur must remember that 
the bombardier has studied maps and 
aerial photographs of the area, acquaint- 
ing himself with the pattern and dis- 
tinctive features which he expects to 
encounter which will direct him to his 
target. If, upon arrival at the critical 
area, he is confronted with a similar 
pattern, but one without the distinctive 
features to which he looks for guidance, 
his chances for success are greatly di- 
minished. 

On the other hand, if the distinctive 
features have been cleverly distorted 


so as to present an acceptable picture 


of what he expects to find, he can be 
led to waste his bombs in the selected 
spot where little damage will be done 
except to the decoys by which the de- 
ception was accomplished. Again, if he 
encounters an area so changed in ap- 
pearance that his suspicions are arous- 
ed, he may make a lucky guess and hit 
home with his bombs. 


If the camoufleur were successful in| 


creating absolute invisibility and thus 
present a blank space in the ground pic- 
ture, the bombardier would immediate- 
ly become suspicious and probably drop 


a few into the blank space. For this: 


reason, the erasure of visible targets 
must be augmented by presenting a 
semblance of what might be expected 
in that area were the target not there. 

The camoufieur should strive to pre- 
vent the bombardier from ever getting 
a bead upon the target, and further 
confuse him by altering and obliterat- 


ing all features which may guide him. 
Large areas must perforce be included 
in the camouflage plan since visibility 
is possible at high altitudes for miles. 


Imitation must always be feasible to 
both the human and the camera eye. 
It must be suitable to the time and the 
place used. 


Avoid any regular and uniform pat- 
tern. Regularity is the hallmark of 
man. Use irregular layouts. 


Attention must be given to concrete 
or cement areas. False roads must al- 
ways connect and lead somewhere. 
Look on any map for the pattern made 
by these roads and highways. 


The designs employed must blend in 
with the entire vicinity. A false note 
is a dead give-away. 

Always use color to a definite pur- 
pose. Haphazard use of color is bad. 


All ground patterns must be at least 
six feet in any direction to be visible 
from flying altitudes. The higher the 
altitude the smaller ground objects ap- 
pear. 

All designs, together with tested ma- 
terials to be used in installation, should 
be complete before actual installation 
is commenced. The actual installation 
should be done as quickly and as incon- 
spicuously as possible, often under the 
guise of maintenance and repair. 


Good camouflage is seldom noticeable 
to the man on the ground. Camouflage 
that calls attention to itself as camou- 
flage is worse than none at all. 


Protective concealment includes day 
and night camouflage, blackout meas- 
ures and to some extent blackout dis- 
cipline since carelessness can destroy 
the effect of a good camouflage job. If 
only a few persons walk over a path on 
their way to and from work, it is visible 
from the air. The flare of a match is 
visible many miles. Workmen in white 
clothing are also visible at night. 


Blackout and protective measures for 
glass surfaces must be coordinated with 
the general camouflage scheme. The 
parking of workmen’s cars near a plant 
must also be considered. Where the 
plant is completely buried, means of in- 
gress and egress, unless precautions are 
taken, can betray its existence and lo- 
cation. 

Indeed, who is more fitted than the 
designer to create the camouflage pat- 
tern and watch for the many details 
concerned? It is a large order and may 
require the combined efforts of design- 
er, architect and engineer, but in the 
last analysis, it is the ground picture 
created on the designer’s drawing board 
which will meet the bombardier’s eyes 
and largely determine whether he is 
successful in his destructive mission or 
not. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


Vacation with 


@ As you read these words of advice the thing uppermost 
in your mind is not a new unit of teaching but rather sum- 
mer; vacation from the class room, much needed refreshment 
for both students and teacher. 


The teacher’s intellectual and spiritual reservoirs have 
run dry. She owes both her students and herself a satisfy- 
ing replenishment. She should return in the fall rich in 
new ideas, new inspiration, new vigor. All of these things 
will be needed in greater than ever quantity to maintain in 
children, and in ourselves, a sense of stability in the face of 
another year of war. 


It will be fun to spend your summer at something you feel 
is not drudgery. Summer school can be refreshing if you 
approach it in the right spirit. Don’t load up on too many 
credit hours. Why not take a background course in art that 
will provide pleasant excursions to galleries and a really 
fascinating reading program? Or why not creative art— 
drawing, painting, crafts? You will find such work with 
your hands extremely restful. 


In most sections of the country small summer art colonies 
have been organized. Here you may study with well known 
artists and teachers while enjoying communal life among art- 
minded fellow workers. Such a plan would combine the 
advantages of study and a holiday since the colonies are 
usually located in surroundings either picturesque or of great 
natural beauty. You need not be a professional artist to do 
this. Most sincere artists will extend a genuine welcome to 
anyone who wishes to share their enthusiasms. You will 
find them sympathetic, helpful and friendly regardless of 
any lack of technical skills. Artists enjoy life. They are 
convinced they have the best methods for doing this and are 
glad to share the secret with others. 


Of course, it is altogether possible to pursue the study of 
art all by yourself. With a little research you can prescribe 
a fine reading program for yourself and read at your leisure. 
You can plan frequent trips to the nearest art gallery where 
you will be able to learn a great deal through your own 
efforts. Try sketching, painting or photography as a sum- 
mer hobby. You can increase your skill through daily prac- 
tice, whet your awareness of interesting people and objects, 
fill days that might otherwise be troubled for want of con- 


structive activity. 


Whether you are traveling or staying at home, art-minded- 
ness may intensify every experience. Line and color in the 
natural world will take on new significance. You will dis- 
cover that the shadow of a daisy upon a stone can be as 
satisfying as glacier-hung peaks of the loftiest mountains. 


By CLIFTON GAYNE, JR. 
Department of Art Education 
University of Minnesota 


To the discerning eye old milkweed pods vie in subtlety of 
color and beauty of form with the most costly orchids. You 
may live richly by carrying an awareness of beauty to your 
own backyard. Lacking a sense of wonder, you may travel 
to the ends of the earth and see nothing. 


Explore your own community if you have neither time nor 
tires to travel elsewhere. Do you really know the archi- 
tecture of your home town thoroughly? Does it contain 
public buildings, stained glass, statues worth studying? Is 
it an example of good city planning? Look at it objectively. 
What problems in communal planning has it solved ade- 
quately? Are there problems it has not solved at all? Take 
pictures of these things that you will be able to use next year 
as illustrative material in your teaching. You will have 
fun making slides in either black and white or in color. A 
good collection of slides is an invaluable aid in getting ideas 
across in the class room. They can be made with the most 
inexpensive camears. Put art to work for your personal en- 
joyment and it will pay big dividends. 


Clipping and pasting are drudgery at the end of a long, 
hard day of teaching. They become absorbing activities 
during leisurely rainy days. Go through the old magazines 
at home before turning them over to the Boy Scouts. Collect 
and mount useful pictures. If you have not already done 
so, work out an orderly filing system for your material. 
Your local librarian will give you some help if you are at a 
loss concerning guide cards or headings to use for your col- 
lection. This would be a good time to send for free illustra- 
tive material to go into your files. 


Discuss your art plans for the summer with your students. 
They can consider possibilities for using art to enrich their 
own vacations. The exchange of ideas will be a stimulating 
incentive to do exciting things. Call the children’s attention 
to art activities which may be offered in connection with 
local recreational projects. Plans might even be made for 
exhibitions in the fall of art objects collected or produced 
during the summer. Anticipation for such activities will 
start the art projects rolling with terrific momentum when 
school opens in the fall. 


It has been pleasant from time to time to discuss orally 
with some readers their reaction to this department. The 
purpose of these monthly pages has been helpfulness and 
service to elementary teachers. Perhaps that purpose could 
have been more adequately realized had we been in closer 
touch with your personal needs. We shall welcome heartily 
any criticisms or suggestions from the teachers in the field. 
They can be addressed to Clifton Gayne, Dept. of Art Edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota. 
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Clifton Gayne, Jr., whose column VIT AMIN 


e@ If you try to sketch or paint this summer for the first time 
it will be well first to remember that contemporary expres- 
sive artist and the young unspoiled child, both, in their paint- 
ings use direct symbols in line and color to summarize their 
experiences. Neither one is concerned with superficial resem- 
blances to actual appearances. The work of both is charac- 
terized by an earnest inner conviction urging them towards 
artistic creation. Clifton Gayne of the Department of Art 
Education at the University of Minnesota points out, in the 
illustration above, this affinity in a painting by George Grosz 
and one done by a kindergarten child from St. Paul. 


@ One look at the proccupied expressions on the faces of the 
children at the right offers convincing proof of the intense 
concentration with which very young children apply them- 
selves to painting. This concentration could only be possible 
under conditions which encourage complete harmony be- 
tween the child and his work. Obviously the desire to say 
something in paint is a more precious thing to encourage 
than the attainment of technical skills. The child with 
wise sympathetic guidance will have little difficulty in devel- 
oping technics adequate for his purposes. He can focus his 
attention on a growing success in expressing his ideas—not 
on continued failure to attain arbitrary technical standards. 
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ART FOR 
VICTORY 


By ROBERT IGLEHART 
and VERNON CLARK 


VVV 


EXHIBITIONS OF WAR POSTERS. We have received a 
number of requests for information about exhibitions of war 
posters, asking how such shows are assembled, where the 
material is obtained, etc. Some of the inquiries have assum- 
ed that the writers of this column are in a position to supply 
such exhibitions on request. Unfortunately this is not the 
case, but we are glad to offer suggestions based on our own 
experience in such projects, and hope they will prove useful 
to those interested. Here is a list of addresses of the various 
agencies from which posters are supplied. 

For British examples, consult the British Library of Infor- 
mation, Room 22, 1270 Sixth Ave., New York City. The 
Library offers a very comprehensive range of material, and 
in writing for posters it is a good idea to state clearly what 
your particular interests are, the space you have available 
for exhibition purposes, and any other information that will 
help the staff make a selection that will fit into your general 
scheme. The Library will supply a few posters to become 
a part of an exhibition that is planned to include work from 
all the Allied Nations, or will supply larger, complete and 
beautifully organized exhibitions on a variety of subjects 
dealing with the British war effort. Of the larger exhibi- 
tions, one is of special interest to art teachers. Devoted to 
the war savings drive conducted among British school chil- 
dren, it is made up of about one hundred posters made by 
children from six to sixteen years of age. It also contains 
a number of-standing panels on which are displayed photo- 
graphs that outline the history and development of the proj- 
ect. Such an exhibition should inspire us toward carrying 
on a similarly well organized project in the American schools. 

As far as we know the Library makes no charge for pos- 
ters, but in the case of the larger exhibitions which must be 
shipped by express the exhibitor is expected to bear part of 
the charges involved. 

For examples of Canadian poster art address Director of 
Public Information, Ottawa, Canada. Canadian posters are 
almost without exception strikingly designed and strongly 
posteresque. Especially interesting is their emphasis on the 
role of labor in the war effort; they dramatically show the 
interdependence of the twin warriors in the fight against 
Fascism, the soldier and the worker. 


Soviet work can be obtained through the American-Rus- 
sian Institute, 56 West 45th St., New York City. Posters 
from the Soviet Union are somewhat more difficult to obtain 
than those of the other countries because of their relative 
scarcity here in the United States. The Institute is often 
unable to keep up with the demands that are made upon 


its limited resources. However, the material is so striking 


and important that it is well worth any extra trouble and 
pre-planning that is necessary to include it in your exhibi- 
tion. Many of the posters are hand stenciled, and will 
undoubtedly stimulate your own thinking about methods to 
follow in the classroom. The Institute requires a deposit on 
the posters it lends, but this deposit is refunded upon return 
of the materials. 

There are, of course, a number of places where American 
examples may be obtained, both from governmental and pri- 
vate sources. The British and American Ambulance Corps, 
Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City, puts out a set of 
ten posters which are appeals against loose talk and rumor 
mongering. They are cleverly conceived and humorous— 
designed by such artists as Steig, Soglow, Beall, Holmgren 
and others. Sets are available for one dollar which goes to 
the ambulance fund. Add ten cents for postage. 


Seagram Distillers Corp., 405 Lexington Ave., New York 
City, also distributes a selection of posters in the interests 
of the war effort on the home front. 


Unfortunately, we have been unable to find a source for 
examples of Chinese war art, and would greatly appreciate 
any information from our readers as to where such material 
may be obtained. The few scattered examples we have seen 
are outstanding and worth a hunt. 


VVV 


PROPAGANDA IN THE CLASSROOM. Soon after the 
United States entered the war, a troubled high school teacher 
asked one of the editors of this column, “What should we do 
about propaganda? The only thing my class of boys wants 
to do is posters which read NUTS TO THE JAPS.” Perhaps 
it hasn’t happened at your school in just this way, but the 
problem is a real one. Shall we have propaganda in the 
classroom? Does it threaten the standards which we have 
set for our work? If the art teacher is asked, as she is being 
asked, to allow her classes to prepare posters or other mate- 
rial for community or school defense purposes, how can she 
get the fullest educational value from these problems? 


The word propaganda itself has a confused implication. 
We do not use the term, as the Europeans do for instance, 
to indicate any kind of persuasion, such as advertising, but 
we tend to associate it with ideas which we do not like. But 
in the strict sense of the word we are constantly propagand- 
ists for democracy and its values. The present war is a 
struggle of ideologies as well as armies, and propaganda is 
an indispensable weapon, one which the schools can help 
fashion, for the finest propaganda is a kind of war waged 
through education. 


But when our students want to make propaganda posters 
how are they to be judged? First, let use be sure that they 
are effective propaganda for the democratic idea. Then let 
us be sure that the design and execution have the same high 
quality for which we strive in all our other art problems. 


There is a great difference between democratic and Fascist 
propaganda, as we have become well aware. Fascism ap- 
peals to bigotry and intolerance; to race-hatred and fear; to 
distrust and suspicion. Such appeals have no place in the 
propaganda of a free people. We are not fighting the Jap- 
anese, for instance, because they are a “yellow peril,” but 
because they represent a system of oppression which we are 
determined to stamp out. NUTS TO THE JAPS is poor prop- 
aganda because it is meaningless. The planning of the mes- 
sages which our propaganda should convey can be a valuable 
experience and an opportunity to clarify the ideals for which 
America and her allies fight. 


Our propaganda must be of high quality technically and 
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artistically, because otherwise it will not be effective. The 
best message and the finest scheme will not be understood 
or even looked at if it is not presented properly. Let us help 
when we can with propaganda, and if we do a really good 
job of it we will have a good job educationally as well. 


VVV 

HOUSING AND THE WAR. If your school is in an area 
of defense production you will know how acute are the 
problems created by the influx of thousands of new workers. 
In the larger cities the available facilities were strained to 
the utmost, and the smaller towns were altogether unable to 
supply adequate living space for the new citizens. The 
problem affects the schools in a very direct manner, and it 
seems to us that the art teacher should interest himself in 
the solutions being worked out largely by the government, 
but sometimes by private builders. 


During the last war period the same situation arose, al- 
though, of course, fewer persons were involved. The build- 
ing which was done at that time was so poorly planned and 
so cheaply constructed that its memory is almost enough to 
discourage those who are interested this time in doing a 
better job. But there are good reasons why the present 
outlook should be more hopeful. We have had the experi- 
ence of a large-scale government housing program for several 
years before the outbreak of the war; we have many new and 
revolutionary technical means; and we have, thanks in part 
to our school art programs, a people more ready to appreciate 
sound work, and less willing to accept poor planning and 
shoddy construction. 


Some excellent work is already under way. The survey 
of wartime housing which the Modern Museum in New York 
is showing this month is proof that the requirements of speed 
and low-cost are no barrier to good design and community 
planning if the architect knows his business. Techniques 
like prefabrication or experiments such as the house built of 
concrete molded on an inflated, semi-spherical balloon are 
being tested and perfected more rapidly than might other- 
wise have been the case. The new forms which will arise out 
of these new methods are of concern to us, and a considera- 
tion of them has a place in the school. 


Not only the structure itself but the furnishings for defense 
houses open interesting possibilities. We all hope fervently 
that a great deal of horsehair and over-stuffed “will be left 
behind when moving time comes, and that more sensible use 
of materials and a change of background will have a healthy 
effect upon design. A correspondent tells us of one project 
where the architect drew the plans for the furniture also, 
and so planned it that the tenants could build the pieces 
themselves. 


If there is defense building going on near your school do 
not neglect it as a source of many valuable problems, and as 
a chance to show how art enters always where men plan in- 
telligently how they will live and work. 


VVV 


SKEPTICS IN THE RANKS. It is always painful to talk 
to those of our colleagues who because of misinformation or 
unhappy experiences in the last war, entertain doubts as to 
the contribution to the war effort that can be made by art 
educators. Typical is the feeling, fortunately not too wide- 
spread, that since army life has a “brutalizing” effect there 
can be no place for art in the ranks. In the first place, al- 
though one would certainly describe Hitler tactics in build- 
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ing an army as brutalizing, it is a strange term to apply to 
those armies like our own and those of our allies which 
have been fashioned as a defense against everything for 
which Hitlerism stands. Nor are the vital differences be- 
tween the two types of armies a matter of wishful thinking. 
The pages of any newspaper or magazine that is worth the 
paper it is printed on have been regularly yielding news of 
the many educational and cultural activities (including art) 
which have been gradually developing around the camps. 
So that a cultural program in the forces is not only possible 
but to a certain extent at least, is an accomplished fact. It 
is for art educators to bend every effort to the perfection of 
this program already so well begun. To fail in this duty is 
for us ourselves to become the brutalized and culturally 
blinded victims of Hitler tactics. 


Here is one small sample of how the wind is blowing. 
Farrar & Rinehart announces for July publication, “North 
Atlantic Patrol”: “An Artist’s Log,” by Lieutenant Command- 
er Griffith Baily Coale, USNR. Commander Coale is now 
one of our four artists each doing a particular job for the 
Navy. His duty is to go to sea to paint records of whatever 
actions he may be in and to make paintings of our far-flung 
bases. “North Atlantic Patrol” is a record in pictures and 
story of two and a half months of undeclared war in the 
North Atlantic that preceded Pearl Harbor. 


Such interest in art and artists on the part of government 
and the military can go far in the way of enriching the cul- 
tural and esthetic forms of our national life. Where history 
is being made, where the American faith in democrary is 
being affirmed, there let us send our artists, to record and 
to create. Those who are familiar with the London Studio 
publication of 1935, “Art in the USSR,” or who have seen 
the exhibition of paintings, “Britain at War,” shown some 
time ago at the Museum of Modern Art in New York, will 
recognize this method of sending artists to the scene of his- 
toric developments as one which has long: been fruitfully 
practiced in Great Britain and the Soviet Union. We will 
immeasurably speed our own progress by learning from the 
exeperience of our allies. 


VVV 


MORE ABOUT MUSEUMS. Last month we commented 
on the splendid and immediate action that has been taken 
by the museum directors of the country toward the protec- 
tion of public treasures. As we pointed out at that time, 
most of the museums have already shipped their most prec- 
ious material to the safe areas of the country where they 
will be more secure against possible air raid, etc. 


But this necessary shifting about of our museum collec- 
tions raises one possibility that should not be overlooked. 
At the same time that we care for the security and preserva- 
tion of our cultural material, is it not possible that we may 
also use this opportunity to bring them to a greater section 
of the population than has ever before had a chance to see 
and use them? A glance at the map will show that the 
“safe” area corresponds, unfortunately, to an area that in 
many sections at least, has been “safe” also from the pene- 
tration of culture. It would be much more profitable from 
the point of view of morale if, instead of vaulting the col- 
lections or simply reconcentrating them in a few large cities, 
that they be broken down into manageable sections and real- 
ly (for once) be shipped freely over the country; that they 
be brought to the people, especially in those areas where 
either poverty or distance.has preventéd the people from 
visiting the great collections of the east and west. 
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Helen Durney 


Back again to pick up the threads of our theme, behind 

the scenes with successful commercial artists, started 
and left unfinished in the May issue of DESIGN. June is a 
good month for such information to find its way to the blank 
pages of notebooks. Schools are about to close and we know 
many are eager and ready with a summer carefully budgeted 
as to time and money to invade one of the art meccas of 
the country for the first time. It is impossible to have too 
many “tips.” Though of course every tip will not apply to 
every artist. It is at this point the individual sifting and 
choosing comes in. We suggest you look back in your 
DESIGN magazine file to the June 1941 issue and reread the 
column “Asides” which was devoted to “dos” and “don’ts” 
for the commercial art icebreaker. 

Before going further, however, we wish to tell of a recent 
experience with a young art student. It could be labeled: 
“How to be Unprepared for a Job.” It was spring vacation. 
The girl-student, about to finish her second year in an art 
college, decided she would like a summer job in New York. 
She has two more years of school but she feels she is ready 
to supplement her training with practical experience. So 
far so good. She has only one day to make metropolitan 
contacts. Has she made arrangements and plans before hand 
to utilize every precious minute of this time? No, she doesn’t 
know the name of a single art director in department store, 
magazine or advertising agency. She hasn’t even thought 
of the spot where she feels she mght fit and which would 
help her for the field she wants to enter when her degree 
has been achieved. Not a moment of pre-planning went 
into this hasty trip. She did question a friend of her moth- 
er’s who had graduated from her school a decade ago. The 
friend, a painter, is completely unfamiliar with business and 
commercial art methods but willing to help all she can. 
She, in turn, invites to luncheon two of her old friends whom 
she feels more equipped to give aid to the beginner. Lunch- 
eon is over and so is more than half of a one day trip to 
New York. One of the two added “advisors” telephoned a 
magazine editor for an appointment for the student. The 
editor is also lunching. So, armed with ought but the name 
of the “friend” as entree said student stalks said editor. 
No appointment, no samples, no definite idea as to what she 
wants to do or what she feels she can do. She saw the 
editor but did she get a job? No, of course not! The editor 
was not even in a position to give her names and addresses 
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where she might seek further for summer occupation. Later, 
the editor told the friend whose name had been used: “I could 
write a good sized book about unprepared art students and 
graduates. Why are they so backward and unthinking in 
seeking the fundamentals of their approach to business?” 
She added: “The student had a good personality, she talked 
as if she might have ability and had she brought any of 
her work there was the possibility I could have given her 
summer placement.” Time taken in getting to the magazine 
office, waiting for an opportunity to see the editor, plus the 
interview used up the balance of the afternoon in which a 
position was to be found. What had been accomplished we 
hope, if nothing else came to light, a spot of knowledge as to 
how to seek interviews in the future was absorbed. Teach- 
ers, make it your business for students to learn these basic 
needs. It is just as essential as art. 


Number four in our roster of stars started last month 
> is Bob Harris who has lots to offer aside from an 
extremely colorful past and personality. He comes from 
Kansas City, Missouri, and during his freshman year in col- 
lege the lasting and alltime idea struck him that eventually 
he would be an artist. He finished four years of his pre- 
arranged course taking additional work at nights in art. 
Born with an excellent appreciation of showmanship, his 
vacations and spare moments were spent traveling the coun- 
try, north, south, east and west, performing all manner of 
dare-devil stunts at county fairs; motorcycle maneuvers of 
the most hair raising variety, on and off, in and out or looping 
planes, bucking broncos and rodeos added to his repertoire. 


The latter plus the colorful west turned his thoughts to the - 


designing of covers for western magazines. Quantities of 
samples filled his folio before, in 1932, he found himself in 
New York. His flare for showmanship still held and when, 
on this night of interviews, Mr. Davis asked him how he 
went about getting his first job in New York City Mr. Harris 
answered: “Well, I sometimes wonder. I was armed, when 
I sold my first drawing, with nerve, mostly. Imagine get- 
ting on a subway with a ten-gallon hat, and I mean ten- 
gallon, high heeled boots and an arm load of the bloodiest 
pulp cover samples you ever saw. Well, that’s the way I 
saw my first art director. I guess he thought anyone who 
would be crazy enough to come into the city looking like 
that would be crazy enough to paint the kind of covers he 
wanted. I got my first order that day and believe me that 
ten-gallon hat was full of head. That day was the begin- 
ning of three years of two-gun western nightmares. Any 
situation that was impossible was good cover material, pro- 
viding it was painted in red.” 

Following his marriage he turned from the pulp type of 
illustration to the “Slick” magazines. He said he thought it 
high time he did something which would appeal to the ladies. 
His first venture was a picture of a baby feeding ducks. He 
sold it three times ... once for a cover, next as a calender 
illustration and last, to a feed store. More work of this 
nature came along, “The Babies Grew Up” and he was doing 
covers for Liberty magazine and from there to story illus- 
tration, and advertising. He feels his three years of pulp 
experience to be the best schooling he ever had because he 
learned how to draw, how to handle any medium, speed 
and accuracy, and with all this his opportunity to experiment 
was without boundaries. [Illustrations for advertising and 
stories differ only slightly in the estimation of Mr. Harris. 
With the former the drawing space is limited by the adver- 
tising copy and with the latter one must remember spacing 
of actual story, titles and subheadings. If an art director 
wants to depict a 14-year-old girl the artist can’t make her 
look 13 nor 15. Specifications must be followed to the letter. 
He never cleans his palette once a drawing is finished and 
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taken to the art department for it is often returned several 
times for changes. In answer to Mr. Davis’ query as to any 
unusual methods of work Mr. Harris said: “No, I don’t think 
them unusual but I try anything that will further the speed 
of production. In selecting models I try to come as near 
the character described as possible. Sometimes I use two 
or three models for the same character taking the best parts 
from each. I use a camera because I find that playing around 
with different lighting, movements and expressions may 
often make the picture more powerful than my original 
sketch. I have used as many as 60 pictures for one drawing. 
Before putting the illustration on canvas I prepare a very 
comprehensive sketch in the exact size it is to appear in 
the magazine. Then with a bell-optican I throw this onto 
my canvas. On the comprehensive pencil sketch I experi- 
ment with color and value. From the color sketch I lay in 
the whole picture and once the canvas is covered I go back 
to the photographs for details.” Mr. Harris no longer wears 
his high-heeled boots and ten-gallon hat but along with a 
full schedule of commercial art work he has become a li- 
censed pilot. 


The next artist was Al Parker, born in St. Louis, Mo. 
De He is an extremely versatile person and has been from 
’way back. He plays saxophone, clarinet and drums and 
before his rise to prominence as an illustrator played one 
or another of his instruments on Mississippi River boats and 
in night clubs. He’s interested in amateur movies and is 
well known for the ones he makes. Mr. Davis feels Mr. 
Parker could be a clothes designer or decorator if he wished 
since his taste in clothes and accessories is beyond reproach. 
All of these skills added to his expert drawing ability, tech- 
nic, powers of observation and retentive memory turn him 
into a modern illustrator to whose work the term “rave’”’ is 
applied, though not in the here-today-and-gone-tomorrow 
connotation of the word. 


Mr. Parker felt, as a young student at home, he had little 
opportunity to rub elbows with the outside world. His 
mother subscribed to such magazines as Harpers Bazaar, 
Vogue, Town and Country, Vanity Fair and House Beautiful. 
He received a full and future-useful education from reading 
and studying each thing the editors saw fit to publish. “In 
fact,” said he, “I read everything I could get my hands on. 
Note the decorative and expert way in which he allows a 
homemade bed spread, a bon bon dish, an antique clock or 
mirror to enrich his illustration. He even receives letters 
from readers asking where he found this or that prop. In 
one case it was a pair of candle sticks and a clock belonging 
to his wife. Third Avenue in New York City abounds in 
second-hand stores and antique shops. Here he is known 
somewhat as a “haunt” as he seeks and finds. “Which come 
first,” asked Mr. Davis, “the props or the pose?” Usually 
he considers them together after he has read the story and 
pictured the setting in his mind. Sometimes, however, with 
no particular story perking in his imagination he sees furni- 
ture or other props he knows he will use in the future. He 
either buys it, goes to it with a camera or sits and sketches 


_it in detail. Then again if he can’t discover “just the thing” 


he makes it up. In one particular story Mr. Davis mentioned 
the illustration called for an interior view of a specific night 
club in New York. How did he get this? Simple, before 
the place opened for business Mr. Parker sent a photogra- 
pher there to take several pictures for him. Mr. Davis and 
Mr. Parker talked “props” more than technics and method 
of work, though we did learn one or two important facts in 
this realm. Unlike so many artists Mr. Parker works actual 
size rather than enlarging his drawings excessively. He 
feels the engraver reproduces it more as he thinks it should 
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be done, through this method. He knows without guess 
work exactly how the finished illustration will compose on 
the magazine page in relation to layout, title and any other 
spot of illustration and besides he just likes to work this 
way. He lets the subject and content of a story influence 
his technic, changing it to suit the mood. We suggest com- 
mercially minded art students and teachers who wish to help 
them along toward their goal seek as many of Mr. Parker's 
drawings as possible for study of all of the things we have 
mentioned. In fact this goes for all other men about whom 
we have written. 


Another illustrator who has arrived the hard way is 
x John Gannam. Like many whose backgrounds we 
know or read about he has liked to draw since old enough 
to push a crayola on the wall paper at home. His favorite 
subject matter for paintings is horses but his illustrations 
run the gamut of everything under the sun. In Chicago 
before recognition had fallen to him he worked for Mont- 
gomery-Ward retouching photographs and making drawings 
for their catalogue. The technic he had employed more than 
any other prior to coming to New York was dry brush. Mr. 
Henry Quinan, art director for Woman’s Home Companion 
urged him to give this up and switch to the more facile 
medium of water color. From that day to this he has used 
nothing else. Wherever Mr. Gannam lives he soon knows 
every inch of the city, the right and wrong side of the tracks, 
the architecture, the soil, trees, factories and people. He 
makes his mind work for him constantly. “A Photographic 
Memory” was Mr. Davis phrase for the mind of Mr. Gannam. 
He will stand on a spot for hours memorizing shape, shadow 
and light then go home and paint. If he wishes to make a 
change or correction the razor blade is his best friend, cut- 
ting and replacing he has become a surgeon to illustration. 
With tools of his trade on hand and a model picked from the 
audience Mr. Gannam gave a demonstration of his method 
of work. [Illustration board, lamp black and water changed 
before the fascinated eyes of the audience into a Gannam 
work of many and intricate values. 


“Tom Lovell,” said Mr. Davis, “is the only artist I 
> know who was born in New York City.” Another 
Lovell distinction mentioned by the master of ceremonies 
was his wish, upon reaching man’s estate, to become an 
Indian. However, here he is an artist. His odd jobs have 
been many and varied. As a union painter he was one of 
dozens hanging on scaffolding painting the sides of the 
Leviathan. Being caddy master at a golf club taught him 
patience and an understanding of human nature... “No man 
is a hero to his caddy . . . ” Saving money for college he 
worked as a contractor’s helper. He finally had enough 
to start and picked Syracuse University, College of Fine Arts 
because, after poring over many catalogues he found this 
institution the only one to offer a Bachelor of Fine Arts De- 
gree. When vacation rounded out his junior year and he 
came home for the summer he determined to get an art job 
to see him through his last two semesters of college. Again 
the pulp magazines came to the rescue of a would be, ambi- 
tious illustrator. He worked for a gangster magazine during 
the summer and so well did he accomplish his task the 
editors let him return to school but maintain his status as 
only artist on the magazine. He did all of the covers and 
illustrations and had a year’s head start in learning the facts 
of commercial art life. Students please copy. He is another 
man who learned at an early stage the meaning of speed 
and its sister ship, accuracy. He has done nine finished 
illustrations in as many hours; a full color cover in one 
day. He did most of his illustrations in dry brush. His 
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pattern for drawing hero, heroine and “Menace” followed 
much this formula: Hero, big, strong, handsome, he always 
wore a white shirt open at the throat, sans necktie . . . His 
heroine was usually painted from a life model . . . The vil- 
lian “had to be” Japanese, taloned finger nails, leering grin, 
drooping moustaches, mystery, fear and ruthlessness oozed 
from each wrinkle of his hooded robes. Mr. Lovell’s best 
friend is a full length mirror. His advice to students is to 
get and keep one handy when they work. He feels all 
artists should be actors and able to use themselves as models, 
learning how to over state and to know how far a pose can 
be exaggerated, before finding out “when and where it 
hurts.” Like the other artists mentioned whose start came 
via the pulps, Mr. Lovell has long since graduated to the 
“slicks.” Gene Davis’ description of a slick magazine 4s: 
“Anything not printed on blotting paper.” 


The 8th artist to be interviewed was Jon Whitcomb. 
x You have seen his work countless times in Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Colliers and many another 
popular monthly or weekly. Mr. Whitcomb being 8th in this 
galaxy of talent took the place, Mr. Davis stated, of the 
performing seals. In consequence, to lighten the evening’s 
tone of seriousness he ended the program with a note of 
merriment. Appearing with him was Helen Mueller, artists’ 
model number 1. And obviously, any way you chose to look 
at her, one of the reasons illustrators must not paint the 
likeness of their model for Helen is in such demand she 
would start off in one issue of the same magazine as heroine 
of a 17th century tale and next door she would become a 
modern girl pilot performing feats of daring in the very teeth 
of the enemy, then to a struggling aspirant for fame in 
Hollywood .. . Scattered in between, she would typify the 
radiant bride beaming over a chest of slver; the well groomed 
young wife; work done early, (thanks to her marvelous wash- 
ing machine), slipping off to a movie before dinner time. Mr. 
Whitcomb, versatile in his talents, had written a story after 
the general pattern of magazine writers, covering many situ- 
ations which had fallen to him to illustrate. While he read, 
Helen, in pantomine, would go into a descriptive pose. How 
about the class writing a composite story, each contributing 
a sentence calling for action? Have a model poll both male 
and female and get to work. ; 


Due to the fact Mr. Davis has much to offer, on the 
x yes and no sides of the ledger of ambitious art students 
we have given him the summing-up spot and an extra page 
in this column. Pearls of wisdom to be written in caps in 
your note books and underscored with a heavy hand. In 
the first place, recognition, of the variety which makes art 
directors seek artists does not come easily and quickly with- 
out effort. Luck does not enter as a wedge for one instant. 
Yes, we know his has been said before. The fact exaspera- 
tion rears its head proves the need for repeating such 
axioms. This holds for many oncoming statements. Just 
open your mind and read. Doctors, lawyers, engineers spend 
many more school years than artists ere their shingles swing 
out inviting patronage. Musicians know full well that hav- 
ing played flute in the school orchestra does not mean they 
will fill Carnegie Hall the instant the ink is dry on their 
diplomas. The attitude of hopping to success without a 
transitional period is the weakness or blind spot accepted by 
many art students. 3 or 4 years of study and erroneously 
they think they are ready to fill the shoes of Gilbert Bundy, 
Jon Whitcomb or another whose work has appealed to the 
beginner. And here comes a don’t, straight from Mr. Davis, 
in four-inch letters. Never let an illustrator’s work influ- 
ence to the point where the art director recognizes “Steals” 


here and there in the student’s samples. Do, on the other 
hand, look to these top-of-the-heap men analytically. How 
do they do it? “Blood, sweat and tears” mostly. Also, being 
alert and alive to every minute thing ones sees, feels or 
hears. Mr. Davis stresses the importance of becoming a 100 
percent, understanding, jack-of-all-trades with eye constant- 
ly on the ball of whatever goal is to be reached via the road 
of ever growing versatility. Taste should be developed until 
it is beyond the reproach of the most critical observer of 
one’s grooming, choice of clothes, furniture, books, pictures 
and the millions of items which when rolled into one spell 
rich, full living. Know people. If you are to be a good 
illustrator this is a must. Feel their moods, be sincerely glad 
when they are glad and recognize all of the other emotions 
with equal surety. An artist must be an actor, a decorator, 
a fashion coordinator, a furniture connoisseur, a psychologist. 
He must know all current trends, fads and fancies. In short 
he must be an expert. Large order? Um hum! Consoling 
thought, however, Gene Davis knows if you really want to be 
a top flight illustrator you will be. 


How about the approach to art director of a magazine? 
x} Well, make an appointment. Mr. Davis, often asks the 
artist to leave his work late in the afternoon. He will keep 
it over night. He waits until the pressure of the day lightens 
then turns to samples with careful consideration. He may 
be “hit between the eyes” by one or more. If this happens 
he will ask the artist to have those drawings photostatted. 
The facsimile of the work is then filed as a reminder to call 
upon that particular artist in the future. He wants samples 
uniformly matted, clean and in such meticulous order they 
appear to be on their maiden voyage. He dislikes heel mark- 
ed mats showing all too clearly these samples have slid to 
the floor in more than one office before this visit to him. 
Most young artists trying to break the ice of commercial 
work are nervous, ill at ease and on the defensive. Mr. 
Davis does his best to overcome this approach but it is a 
characteristic which is the personal problem of the inter- 
viewee. Being more or less certain work is ready to be 
shown is one way to develop poise. Don’t try to shove it 
down an artist’s throat. Don’t tell him the reasons he should 
use your drawings. Salesmanship is out. He knows his 
problems, you do not. Let your work stand or fall on its 
own merit. Be as matter of fact as a peanut vendor taking 
his wares to Mr. Davis. If his peanuts are fresh and hot he 
knows he is far more apt to make a sale. Try to understand 
the type of work a magazine uses long before the art director 
is approached. After studying printed illustrations set 
yourself problems to work out. An outdoor night scene, for 
instance, with only black and red for colors, make composi- 
tion complications; verticals, horizontals, angles. You have 
the question of placing two figures on a penthouse terrace, 
they are the center of interest. But since the Empire State 
Building looms a prominent factor in the story it must loom 
prominently but in secondary fashion in the illustration. 
Understand, this is but an example, not for you if you have 
other leads. 


Students and beginners should draw only that which 
> they know. Don’t set such obscure things to do, you 
are defeated before you start. But draw all of the time! 
He said: “Draw your dinner before you eat it, draw the side 
dishes before they are washed, use everything before you for 
material, soap, rugs, paper bags, shoes, your own toes and 
fingers, your family and friends, draw ’til you think you 
can’t do any more then start all over again. Try technics, 
textures, copy lettering, learn about layouts, compose figures 
and objects you have drawn separately. He maintains be- 
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ginners are lazy. This may come from fear of the over- 
whelming sense there is so much to learn. Don’t try to be 
as-good-as, but, better-than. Take care of health; eat all 
the spinach and vitamins you should, get enough sleep. Aim 
to do every single thing just a bit better than John Jones 
does it. Competition in New York is keener than anything 
any one has ever known. To take it one must be equipped 
mentally, physically and skilfully, personality, poise and 
character clicking together like the pistons of a motor. Ev- 
ery stop-gap you do helps that much more. Don’t ask the 
art director to give you a story to illustrate. Take any story 
with situations appealing to you and do it on your own. 
Don’t wait for a rainy Sunday once a month to visit the 
museum. Going often and critically will develop your taste. 
Discover why paintings were chosen for the permanent col- 
lection of a gallery. If you don’t like it say so. Dare to be 
yourself. Develop speed, set deadlines for yourself, keep 
them as you would an appointment with the United States 
Army. When seeing an art director don’t apologize for any 
of your work. Mr. Davis is certain he will be confined to a 
straight jacket if one more artist shows him the reproduc- 
tion of a drawing and says: “The original was much better 
but lost a great deal of my technic in the printing.” And as 
a word of advice to photographers .. . don’t include in your 
samples a photo of three eggs on a white cloth. Our A. D. 
in question said: “If all of those eggs were laid end to end 


~ hens from here to Maine would be cackling 24 hours at a 


stretch.” He says he sees more bad than good work. In 
the drawings of beginners the figures are poor and badly 
composed. Spot drawings present more refreshment to art 
directors. They are usually more “spontaneous and hilari- 
ous,” they tell more about the artist’s personality than other 
sketches because he has done exactly what he wanted to do. 
Use some of your home sketch book work to evolve some 
spot samples. Don’t expect the art director to give you the 
complete criticism you have had in art school. It is physic- 
ally impossible for this to happen. When you feel slighted 
by an editor remember that he must lay out every single 
page of his magazine each month . . . Often he makes as 
many as five lay-outs for one page. These are first done in 
rough and go through several stages until they are finally 
photostatted and ready for distribution to artists. He must 
read every word of every story to be used. He must deal 
with the various tempos and temperaments of a hundred and 
one people. Possibly this one fact, that Mr. Davis has an- 
swered more than 200 phone calls in a day will give testimony 
that art directors are busy men. Take this into considera- 
tion when you plan to make your appointment. Are you 
ready? Is you work ready for presentation? 


As to being paid for drawings. Sometimes the art 

director tells the artist what his budget will stand. 
Again he asks the artist what he considers the job worth. 
Sometimes there might be a hundred dollars allotted to a 
drawing. Will the artist do it for that? No. Well, how 
much would the fee be? The artist may say one hundred 
and fifty dollars. The art director will call one or two other 
men whose price turns out to be higher than the first. The 
first is the better craftsman so he gets the job. The art 
director often tells an artist to pencil in his fee when sub- 
mitting his bill. It may call for a change either up or down 
the scale. The art director makes these changes and Mr. 
Davis has discovered his corrections are more often than 
not in favor of the artist. 


Thank you Gene Davis! 


for JUNE, 1942 


VETERAN 


“under fire”’! 


KERAMIC 


High Temperature 


TEST KILN 
No. 100 


This kiln has won its “service 
stripes” for outstanding performance, on duty 


under widely varied conditions. 


Keramic Kiln, No. 100 is capable 
of reaching a temperature of Cone 11 (2462° F.) in 


6 hours . . . safely and economically! 


No wonder then, that the Kef- 
amic Kiln No. 100 is the favorite among amateur 
and professional ceramists in hundreds of schools, 


studios and plants from coast to coast. 


Write at once for more detailed 
data on the Keramic Kiln No. 100 
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LESSONS FROM ENGLAND 


A @ This is the wrong time to talk of leisurely travel, @ One of the most interesting, dependable and helpfy] 
we) of tourist trade, of planning for peace when the worst of war sources of information and suggestion in dealing with the 
is yet to come. Europe has been shut off to American buyers adaption of our schools to wartime needs is the increasing 
of art products for sometime and for sometime, too, our amount of printed material from the British Isles, where } 
straying attention has been turned to South America. But teachers and children have already made many adjustments, | 
even the most glamour-searching individuals have found These pamphlets and booklets will interest all American 
s that exoticism a bit palling. They want something that is teachers, but one fact, standing out clearly, is especially 
tS solid American, United States American. Some concentra- encouraging to teachers in the arts. England has found that 
y tion has been in progress to develop American products. the policy of cutting the curriculum down to “essentials” js 


The student members of the Tillotson College art depart- wrong and inefficient. There were those in England, as 
there are those here, who argued that teaching should be 


SELLING THINGS 


ment are looking into the matter. The college is in Austin, 


Texas, on one of the highways to Mexico and is only a short 


distance from the Rio Grande. Every spring the college 
sends the Spanish classes to Mexico City for intensive study 
of the language, the arts and the people. The students have 
become alert to the possibilities of developing art objects to 
sell as do the Mexican people. 

They say, “What is the matter that we do not sell things 


we make?” 

And I say, for I am the art instructor, that they can sell 
if they work hard now. I say that if they will look at every- 
thing with an inquisitive eye they will see possibilities for 
experimentation in many things. If they will store up infor- 
mation for the students who follow them by writing their 
successful discoveries and keeping such discoveries on file 
in the art department, then they will be doing their cause a 
great good. Also, I say that pottery and weaving does not 
have to be Mexican to be beautiful, nor expensive to be good. 

Already we have made our own looms. Some we redesign- 
ed from Indian looms, others we invented ourselves. Each 
student has made his or her own loom. Often these looms 
are multipurpose and on them yarns may be woven, rugs 
hand-tied, needlepoint, embroidery and novelty work done. 

The hand-tied rugs are probably the most beautiful things 
we have turned out yet. They are made of discarded rayon- 
knit underwear cut in short, bias strips and hooked into 
burlap on a weaving frame with a large crocheting needle. 
The result is a deep, shaggy pile, soft, luxurious, and expen- 
sive looking rug. We know these will sell—we have orders 
for them! 

On the hills around Austin snail shells are bleaching white, 
and from them we make jewelry, wonderfully beautiful in 
its naturalness. We resurrected the smelly chinaberry and 
gilded it into smart sophistication. 

Certain days of each month we hold open for the discussion 
of new findings. Each student brings and discusses one 
discovery. 4 

When we are far enough along in our work we shall look 


for a local market. Not yet—now we have much to do in 


getting ready. 

Meanwhile the rest of the department rolls along. We 
have, of course, art for the public schools, design for home 
economics students, composition, creative art and a course 
named for the text by Faulkner, Ziegfeld and Hill, “Art 
Today.” Our department is young but it is a growing, excit- 
ing department. 


By MYRTLE WORMSLEY 


limited to the three R’s and in several places this was tried. 
One such experiment is discussed in “Schools in Wartime,” 
a publication of the British Ministry of Information. For 
the first few weeks, the report states, the children made 
considerable progress in their “basic subjects,” but after a 
short time the teachers agreed that the pupils were becom- 
ing bored and the progress was, in fact, slowing up. It was 
decided therefore, to return to a more balanced curriculum. 
The next time someone asks if you don’t think cultural sub- 
jects should be dropped for the duration, you might point 
out that British children are having their music and art and 
that their teachers are finding these subjects to be a valuable 
and necessary part of their wartime schooling. 


VACATIONS? 


@ One word about vacations before school closes for ‘the 
summer. The important thing for us to remember about 
vacations this year is that Hitler never takes one. Of course, 
some of the schools will be active during the summer months, 
doing their part to supply the tremendous demand for train- 
ed personnel. But if your school is not officially active dur- 
ing the usual vacation period, don’t overlook all the work 
that can be done in the community in the interest of the 
war effort. Let’s look upon this free time as an opportunity 
to do valuable spade work in the direction of opening up 
new areas in which art educators can serve the nation’s 
need. In your activities as air raid warden, in your con- 
tacts with the Red Cross and the various war relief agencies, 
look carefully into how your contribution can be stepped up 
by the use of your special training as an art educator. Don’t 
be afraid to experiment—democracy is built on the fearless- 
ness and enterprise of those who enjoy it—art educators 
included. And remember this, that the more freely we give 
of our time now, the more chance there is that the war will 
soon be over, and that we will be able to return all the more 
quickly to the peaceful way of life that is dear to the heart 
of every American. Let’s say it this way. Extra work now 
—for VICTORY IN 1942! : 


COMMITTEE 


@ Word has just been received that the Bureau of Public 
Relations of the War Department has appointed an Art Com- 
mittee wherein all the activities on this subject will be 


ciate any suggestions, recommendations, or materials which 
any one can submit to them. 


ng You see, we had a long talk one-day and the conclusion brought together under one head. The committee is com- a 
: was that there was a definite need for a new field that would posed of: Dr. Ray Faulkner, chairman, Miss Elizabeth Rob- a. 
= add to our economic freedom and security. Now, people  ertson, Mr. Waldemar Johanson, Mr. John Schuallbrach, Miss si 
7 need things made at home and in the United States of Amer- Mary Agnes Ryan, and Miss Cross. This is an important te 
He ica and they want them attractive and inexpensive. So we recognition of the services which art educators can render 1 
2 want to sell things that will fit their needs. during this emergency and the Committee will greatly appre- | 
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A FAVORITE WITH ART TEACHERS FROM COAST TO COAST 


Create Somethin 


In Create Something the author presents materials on the creative arts in such a manner 
as to make it understandable to the beginner without sacrificing its value to the advanced 
student or the teacher who requires a compact reference book. A new world is opened 
to the amateur who is seeking new constructive forms of recreation as well as education. 
It is the author’s belief that experiment rather than following traditional lines of proce- 
dure is vital. Satisfaction and pleasure along with sound educational value may be found 
in this book. 


FELIX PAYANT 


HANDBOOK THAT WILL 
VIDE HELP FOR THE 
TEACHER, THE STU- 
DENT AND THE AMATEUR. 


A COMPACT REFERENCE 
BOOK ® UNDERSTANDABLE 
© OVER 200 ILLUSTRATIONS 
168 PAGES BEAU- 
TIFULLY PRINTED ® PRAC- 
TICAL ° EETS YOUR 
MOST URGENT NEEDS. 


The two hundred illustrations have 
been chosen with care to give real- 
ity and clarity to the various sec- 
tions of the text, and include many 
pictures of pupils and artists at 
work with various materials and 
mediums. Based on the idea that 
we are never as happy as when we 
are creating something, this book 
will answer many needs for ama- 
teurs, teachers and students in 
every field of art. Order yours now. 


Paper Binding 
$2.00 


Cloth Binding 
$2.50 


4 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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BY FELIX PAYANT 


FILLED WITH 
HELP FOR 
BEGINNERS 


52 PAGES lig" 
HEAVY PAPER PAGES 
STURDY BOARD COVER 
ART TECHNICS 
OVER 100 WELL 
CHOSEN ILLUSTRATIONS 


A COLLECTION of HELPFUL DEAS E 


$2.00 POSTPAID 


C. Sections On ‘Following BY ubjects 


FREE BRUSH PAINTING ® CONTOUR DRAWING @ PAINTING WITH PENCIL 
THREE DIMENSIONAL DRAWING ®>CHARCOAL ®@ FLAT LITHO CRAYON 
COUNTER CHANGE SCRATCH BOARD @ COQUILLE BOARD TORN 
PAPER @ CUT PAPER ® COLLAGE @=MONTAGE. PHOTOGRAMS 
SPATTER ® SPRAYED DESIGNS ® AIRBRUSH @ DRY PAINTING @ 
STENCIL ® WOOD BLOCK ® LINOLEUM BLOCK ® AMATHOGRAPHY 
LITHOGRAPHY ®@ DRY POINTS ® MONOTYPES ® SAND PAPER MON- 
OTYPES ® AQUATINTS @ LINOLEUM MONOPRINTS @ HELIO PRINTS 
TEMPERA COLOR PROCESS @ SILK SCREEN @ BATIK @ FINGER 
PAINTING @ CRAYON PRINTS RHYTHMO-CHROMATIC DESIGN 
MOTTLED PAPERS CRUMPLED PAPERS CRACKLED PAPERS 

a PUDDLE AND SQUEEGEE METHOD ® OIL AND. WATER METHOD ON PAPER 


THIS REVISED EDITION IS AN IDEAL WORK BOOK 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY OHIO 
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